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MODERN FI 

In times like the present, when the most ex- 
citing political dishes are served up to us every 
day with an abundance and variety unpre- 
cedented in the annals of the world, we are 
apt to become dainty and fastidious, and to 
turn with indifference from those which are 
less highly flavored, or whose flavor is less to 
our taste. We must own that this has been 
the case with us as regards the so-called Ger- 
man National Parliament. We have regular- 
ly skipped those columns in the newspapers 


which stood under the unpromising heading of | 


“* State of Germany,””-or ‘* Assembly at Frank- 
fort;’’ or have only consented to wade 
through them when there was nothing better, 
or rather nothing worse to be had. Of all 
the provisional governments, dictatorships, and 


‘ e e ‘ | 
presidentships, which during the last few | 
months have undertaken to reform the abus- | 


es of government, that belonging to Baron 
Gagern has interested us the least ; and even 
the monstrous fact of the election of a power 
by those who had no power to elect, to be 
placed in authority over the powers that al- 
ready exist — though the most daring anom- 
aly in these all-daring times—ailed to excite 
us to more than a passing wonder as to what 
on earth the good Germans would now be 
about. In short, we felt that though, right or 
wrong, they were working at something, and 
that not in a corner but in the face of all na- 
tions, yet it would be long enough before any 
thing definite came of their consultations, and 
soon enough to try and understand it when that 
time came. 

The truth is, we had never sufficient faith 
in the grievances of the Germans to have any 
interest in, or even patience with, the means 
they have undertaken to redress them. They 
had always appeared to us such a happy peo- 
ple, with their small taxes, —_ living, and 
petty titles—their shut-up shops during dinner- 
time and siesta, their thin beer and delicious 
musie in the evening, and their smothering 
cigar-smoke and unrestricted liberty of corpu- 
lency all the day long, that we could never 
bring ourselves to look upon them in the light 


of a persecuted race, but rather wondered why | 
There is no | 


they were not a contented one. 
doubt, however, that though the affairs of 
Germany were nominally administered by a 
Diet representing the different States of the 
Empire, yet that, in point of fact, Austria 
alone ruled the Diet; and that whatever reso- 
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lutions for reform might be passed in the small 
representative chamber of the lesser powers, 
such as Baden, Darmstadt, &e., they were in- 
variably stifled in their further necessary pas- 
sage through the Diet itself. Still, even 
through this reluctant and impracticable chan- | 
nel, itis certain that some small amount of re- | 
form was occasionally wrung—witness the Zoll- 
verein throughout Germany—and more might 
have been expected had the people been 
| content to wait, or rather, had the French 
‘evolution not happened, or had the German 
students heen locked wp in their chambers. 
It is diffeult for any one with sound English | 
feelings to enter into the grievances of a peo- | 
ple who, as they freely admit on all hands, | 
_ have enjoyed great exemption from taxation, a 

flourishing commerce, an incorrupt administra- | 
tion of justice, and perfect freedom of reli- | 
| gious opinion—even to the denial of religion || 
| itself; or to believe that, in the right of pub-— 
lic diseussion, in universal suffrage, and in the | 
uncontrolled liberty of the press, will be found 
the panacea for all such evils as they may, 
nevertheless, have to suffer. But in this the 
Germans themselves have implicit faith ; for 
with all their present disaffection to the old 
regime, the worst unkindness they lay to its 
charge is, that they were restricted from the 
discussion of polities, either in the form of | 
| popular meetings or through the medium of | 
the press. Time, therefore, must prove | 
whether these privileges will really bring | 
them what they covet, or whether, in the | 
means they have taken to acquire these and 
something more, they have not committed a 
| great blunder, as well as no little sin. 

Meanwhile, in the shower of pamphlets and | 
babel of words which the first riotous jubilee | 
of loosened pens and tongues has occasioned 
—every one looking eagerly at the future, but | 
none dwelling upon the past—it has been so | 
diffeult, even upon the spot, to trace the 
events of the last few months, to know precise- 
ly what was meant by the “ Pro Parlament,”’ 
or the ‘‘ Sitting of the Fifty,”’ that we seruple 
_ less in giving our readers a short summary of 
that which it gave us some trouble to learn. 

It is well known that for many years the 
cause of Reform, more or less reasonable or 
treasonable in its demands, has been fighting 
and preparing in Germany, not only among 
associations of private individuals—illegal, of 
course—but also by an open party of publie 
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men in the Chambers of those States which 
had granted their subjects a form of represen- 
tation. Among these latter, Baron Gagern 
had long been known as the leader of the ex- 
treme Opposition in the Chambers of Hesse 
Darmstadt, of which he was a deputy. Dis- 
appointed, however, in his efforts, and finding 
no favorable oceasion for action, he retired, as 
much in disgust as in disgrace, to his estate, 
where he lived in seclusion for nine years, de- 
voting himself, Cincinnatus-like, to the pur- 
suits of agriculture. The French Revolution 
now broke out; and almost every German 
State became convulsed to its centre. Gagern 
left his fields ; men of kindred opinions rallied 
together ; and seven of the leaders of the Re- 
form party, Gagern being one of them, met at 
Heidelberg, to deliberate, both as to the means 
of stemming the exigences of the times and 
of taking advantage of them. It was now 
Reform against Revoluti ..; a different order 
of things against tote! sorder. The result 
of this meeting was an invitation, in the names 
of these seven, to the chief men in Germany 
known as the friends of the liberal cause, 
summoning them to assemble upon a certain 
day at Frankfort, for the avowed discussion of 
publie affairs. The day arrived, and with it 





while the Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, | 
pursuing the same policy which most of the | 
German sovereigns had adopted, or been com- | 
pelled to adopt, namely, that of calling to || 
their councils men whom they had most mis- | 
trusted, had appointed Baron Gagern his prime | 
minister, —an office which he accepted and i 
held, till required to exchange it for that of | 
President of the Parliament. From which, 
time his history, as well as that of the Assem- | 
bly, is too well known to be repeated. 

Little, therefore, as one ean sympathize 
with, or trust the proceedings of a body of || 
men, who, while all was confusion around, and 
the utmost circumspection requisite to vindi- 
cate their position, have begun by an unjust || 
aggressive war, and persist in continuing it; | 
ani difficult as it may be to justify the manner || 
in which the parliament at Frankfort com- ! 
meneed, and perfectly impossible as it is to | 
throw any light on what they intend doing ; 


| 

- | 

as members of the Parliament itself. Mean- 1 
| 

| 

| 





' 
| 
! 
| 


| 
| 
| 


_ yet the outward face of this political drama — 


the self-appointed deputies, to the number of | 


six hundred, who were received in Frankfort 
with tears, and embraces, and triumphal arches. 
This was the ““Pro Parlament.” 

Thus far every step they had taken, however 
justified by the general paralysis of rulers and 
cabinets,’ and by the increasing insubordina- 
tion of the people, had been, strictly speaking, 
illegal. Now the sovereigns gave a certain 
sanction to the matter, by sending seventeen 
‘Vertrauen’s Miinner,’ or men of confi- 
dence, to Frankfort, not as protestants against 
the Assembly, or spies upon its acts, but as 
open and friendly participators in it, — thus 
giving the body an indirect authority by their 
very presence. These six hundred individuals 
had no comfortable five florins a-day to main- 
tain them, and some of them had come from 
a considerable distance, so, after a few days 
more of general festivity than of serious de- 
liberation, they broke up and dispersed ; leay- 
ing a committee of fifty to sit till the univer- 
sal-suffrage elections should have returned the 
real representatives of the people. These 
fifty were of a very radical complexion — the 
restoration of German nationality their chief 
dream, and the war with Denmark the rash 
consequence. After sitting about a month, 
and doing this and other mischief, this body 
was again absorbed in the more regularly 
chosen deputies who now assembled again at 
Frankfort, many of the fifty retaining office 








farce or tragedy, as it may prove — is one of || 
no common interest. It has some of the most 
noted and most notorious characters of mod- || 
ern Germany for its actors, and the pictur- || 
esque and historical locality of the old city of 
Frankfort for its scenery. Every thing that || 
you see and hear shows that you are on the | 
spot where experiments on a gigantic seale are | 
in progress for better or for worse ; that you 
are in the centre of a modern political fermen- 
tation, carried on, if not with much greater || 
promise of a sound and healthy result than in | 
Paris, yet, at all events, with a greater show || 
of earnestness and decorum. You sce that if || 
the Germans are trying to deceive any body in | 
their present expectations, it is first and fore- | 
most themselves; that they have the serious | 
form and intention of business, though, from 1 
the noise they make about it, business to which || 
they are unaccustomed, and for which it re- || 
mains to be proved whether they be at all com- | 
petent. | 
But there is no doubt that, as regards the | 
locality, they are in the right place. Frank- | 
fort seems the natural home for all political | 
meetings. It has been the neutral ground | 
where all parties could meet. A free repub- 
lic itself, it is within its walls that the most ab- 
solute monarchs have been chosen and crowned. || 
There is a significant history of the past in its || 
strong gates, and high houses, and narrow } 
streets, and its Rémer hall lined with the pie- || 
tures of the emperors of Germany — where, 
by a strange coincidence, the last yacant space | 
was filled up by the last monarch who formally | 
bore that title — which many a modern deputy 
may, perhaps, read with an exulting sense of 
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present freedom ; but there is also a deep 
moral in the lovely gardens into which the old 
belligerent walls have been transformed, and 
| which now encirele the city with one verdant 
bower, on which we would have them more 
especially ponder with an earnest sense of fu- 
ture responsibility. The present walls of 
Frankfort have been literally reared by peace, 
and her bulwarks by prosperity. Every tree 
which now overshadows the groups daily 
swarming in these unique promenades, tells of 
that total freedom from all war’s alarms which 
the country has enjoyed for the last thirty 
years ; and with the Parliament must rest the 
blame if that freedom be interrupted. 
Meanwhile, here in these gardens, as well 
as in every place of public resort in the city, 
-may be seen and heard those signs of in- 
creased bustle and activity which the presence 
of the National Assembly excites. The 
hotels are crammed full, while, upon the 
strength of having six hundred and eighty- 
four additional individuals in the city — all of 
them with the unusually liberal sum of five 
florins, or nine shillings, a-day, to spend, and 
that not their own—the hotel-keepers have 
most cunningly raised their prices. The ci- 
_ gar-venders should do the same, for the din of 
| voices and the smoke of cigars are equally in- 
eessant. If you step into any public room 
toward dining or supping hours you are deaf- 
ened and stifled. Never, even in Germany, 
was there known such a consumption of tobac- 
co and waste of breath. Words and smoke 
_are suspiciously close together. It is the fash- 
_ion now for every body to talk politics, or, at 
least, to show that they may talk what they 
imagine to be polities, without let or hindrance, 
_ and at the top of their voices. Here and there 
_may be seen a quiet, business-like individual, 
reading or writing in complete abstraction, or 
| two friends engaged in confidential conversation 
in their usual tones of voice ; for you might 
| openly repeat to your neighbor the greatest 
| State secret in the world, without fear of its 
going any further: but otherwise all are talk- 
ing’as loud as they can, and many thumping 
the table with their knives and forks besides. 
If you strain your ears you may hear the 
names of the favorite liberal deputies, or the 
words Patriotismus, Einhit, and Nationali- 
tdt, with a few more similar expressions, recur- 
ring in the universal din, as regularly as the 
leading words in a eatch; and a stranger 
might go away with the impression that all 
these noisy talkers were only saying the same 
thing over and over again, and perhaps not be 
| So very far wrong either. 


Even among the common walkers in the 
promenades, and passers in the streets, you 


| 
—) 











see that there is something unusual going on. 
They are decorous and orderly — that is, the 
higher and respectable classes — but they have 
a conceited, important look, as if the transac- 
tions of the day greatly increased their indi- 
vidual consequence. ‘They knit their brows, 
and stroke their beards, with an air of profound 
senatorial abstraction, and even puff their ci- 
gars with a certain self-satisfied sense of having 
‘ein Parlament.”’ In other respects, too, the 
state of the times is shown by the improved 
behaviour of the officials. They have the 
politeness of men who are trembling for 
their places, and who would not give offence 
for the world, by look or deed. Never were 
travellers so civilly treated in Germany, at 
post-office, passport-office, and other bureaux, 
as they are now. But, by the same reason, 
the people have as much deteriorated. They 
are rude and uncourteous if addressed, carry 
a scarce suppressed insolence in look and man- 
ner, while the remarks openly uttered as the 
well-appointed Bethmann carriage drives past 
on the promenades, testify how much the same 
feeling against the rich, which exists in France, 
has extended here. 

The German cockade, black, red, and yel- 
low, is universally worn— generally in the 
shape of a large button, staring directly in 
front of the hat or cap, like a ferocious Poly- 
phemus’ eye ; frequently in perfect harmony 
with the rough-bearded countenance beneath, 
but sometimes contrasting ludicrously with a 
peaceful inane face, which looks half fright- 
ened at what it has mounted. Roses of black, 
red, and gold, for the use of ladies, are to be 
seen in the shop windows; but, whether to 
their credit or not, we never saw a woman of 
any kind wearing the colors at all. On the 
contrary, vagaries of dress are entirely con- 
fined to the other sex, especially to snobbish- 
looking youths, anxiously nourishing beards 
which will not come, who walk about with 
ugly, open, bull-throats, and broad beaver 
hats and feathers, as if the unity of Germany 
all depended upon their looking like mounte- 
banks. 

The booksellers’ shops are also highly sig- 
nificant of the times. Their shelves groan 
beneath the weight of new pamphlets. T’or it 
is the same with writing as with speaking. 
Every body is anxious to show that his pen as 
well as his tongue is at liberty ; and there is 
no one so obscure who does not think it his 
duty to give a kick of spite at the dying lion 
of German Absolutism, or a helping hand to 
the rising form, indefinite and unsubstantial as 
it is, of German Unity, People’s Sovereignty, 
Parliamentary Supremacy, Imperial Regency, 
or what not. The pamphlets lie piled in heaps, 




















| be 


| which, 


| 


_ vidual, who draws back in astonishment. 
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for no 20 ordinary bookseller’s tables and shelves 
have room to show one-tenth of their faces. 
They have grown up, stage above stage, for | 


_ want of ground space, like the Jews’ houses 
in the Jewish quarter. 


Toss them over for a 
few minutes, and you see an epitome of the 
prevailing ideas collected in their titles. The 
word Deutsch, in various forms of conjunc- 
tion, occurs over and over again. There are 
regular sets of das De utsche P. ‘arlament, die 
Deutsche Pre ssfreiheit, die Deutsche Nation, 
das Deutsche Volk, and about five hundred 
of das Deutsche Reich. The old Deutsche 
Vaterland seemed quite superseded ; there 
were not above half-a-dozen of him to be seen. 


If you trouble yourself to dip further than 


the surface, you find much creditable feeling 
and tolerable sense, with addresses to the peo- 
ple persuading them to order and _ peace, 
thouzh never on any high principle. Also 
a large proportion of a very opposite tenden- 
cy: propositions for the abolition of the nobil- 
ity, and treatises on the establishment of a 
republic and the sovereignty of the people ; 
for which the writers would, six months ago, 
have been imprisoned for life, and deserve to 
so still. But there was one pamphlet 
without siding with either party, 
seemed to us in its mere title to sum up the 
whole essence of the present state of affairs. 
It was only three words, Was wollen wir? 
yr, ‘* What is it we wish for?’ The Parlia- 
ment must answer that question. 

The windows, too, are full of caricatures. 
In this the Germans show their want of prac- 
tice, if not their inherent inaptitude. At 
present their caricatures are as witless in 
meaning as they are wretched in drawing. 
Only one that we observed had some point in 
it —a printer handing over a paper to an indi- 


‘The 


| Annonce costs thirty kreutzers, if you please.’ 


‘| of the ‘ Reichsverweser,”’ 


| took 


‘What, costs! W hy, I thought we were to 
have the freedom of the press ! % 

Various portraits of the Archduke Joha, or 
as he is already uni- 
versally called — which, atthe first glance, we 
for caricatures also— are, of course, also 
to be seen at every spare pane of glass, show- 





_ing a benevolent face, with the undoubted 


decide upon the true one. 


length of line and weakness of expression 
which testifies his Hapsburg descent. The 


history of his marriage with the postmaster of 


Steiermarkt’s daughter, is repeated in too many 
versions —one more ridiculous, if not disgrace- 
ful, than the other — for any one to attempt to 
At all events, it 





| 





/iman flag in the other, and the rising sun, 


| has furnished a delightful romance to the Lib- | 


fee — 
[OR 


eral ladies of Germany, who seem to consider 
_this act as his chief recommendation to the | 





| appearance is in the tribune ; 
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rege sntzhip. “His Wustlows birth, all are eager 
to assure you, is merely an accident, which | 
in no way conduced to it. With the portrait 
of the archduke appear, too, as many of the 
principal deputies as the windows ean hold, 
—ordinary lithographic prints, taken from 
daguerreotypes, the chief of them consisting 
merely of a pair of eyes peeping over a bushy 
beard, and only to be distinguished one from 
the other by their signatures written beneath, 
— which, however, being genuine German auto- 
graphs, are perfeetly illegible. 

But it is time to introduce the reader to 
some of the originals of these portraits, who 
are regularly to be seen in the Assembly from 
nine till two. The sovereignty of the emperor 
was proclaimed at the old Gothie hall of the 
Romer, and ratified at the old Catholic cathe- 


dral, and was the greatest ceremony of the | 
century ; that of the people is dee lared in the | 


modern Lutheran chureh of St. Paul’s — 
where it is to be ratified remains to be proved 
—and is the fashionable lounge of the day. 
St. Paul’s Church is a large, circular building, 
perfectly adapted to its present purpose, and 
scarcely altered from its former. It 1s precise- 
ly like a Presbyterian place of worship, with 
galleries all round, supported on pillars, for 
the publie, and narrow pews divided into four 
sections below for the deputies. These see- 
tions are significant of the opinions of their 
occupants. The central right indicates the 
Liberal Conservative, the central left 
moderate Liberal, and the extreme right and 
left sections the extremes of each opinion, — 






| 
_ 














the | 


all converging to a kind of magnified pulpit | 
for the president and his two secretaries, with | 
the tribune for the speaker like a precentor’s | 


box below them. 


Beneath the pillars on each | 


side are the more select seats for spectators, | 
entered by tickets, the ladies on the left, the | 


gentlemen on the right ; 


further on are the | 


places for the repor ters ; ‘and behind the depu- | 


ties, almost out of reach of the voice from the 
tribune, are spaces partitioned off between the 
pillars, which serve for committee rooms. 
Otherwise there is no sign of the change 
from the sacred to the secular purpose, ex- 


cept in the three flags of the German colors | 


which wave over the president’s head, and a 
colossal figure of Germania painted in fresco 
on the wall above him, her head crowned with 
oak leaves, a sword in one hand, and the Ger- 
of 
behind her. Even though the business 
of the day is going forward, it is difficult to 
get rid of the first impression of the meeting- 
house. A monotonous speaker of shabby 
the atmosphere 
| has the true hot and drowsy feeling of 2 a long. 


course, 
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winded extempore sermon, for, of course, not | nose, backward forehead, and cheeks and chin 


a window is allowed to be open, the galleries | covered with shaggy, coarse hair, and that red, 
5 | Dod’ , 


are quiet, the deputies attentive, when, sud- 
denly, a burst of hissing on the one hand and 
clapping on the other, with the violent ringing 
of the president’s bell, and shouts of uhe! 
ruhe! equivalent to ‘ Order! order!” con- 
vince the looker-on that he is not in a place of 
divine worship, nor even in a representative 
assembly much according to the English no- 
tions of such. 

But the deputies themselves engage our 
attention now. They have rather more dis- 
tinction of physiognomy than their portraits 
| allow them. 


ed by their looks. Some there are with a 
certain Holbein-like strength of character, and 
others with a Van-dykish picturesqueness ; but 
the majority, with their unshaven faces and 
untidy dress, are very like old German stu- 
dents; and a few, we must say, with their 
fantastic, absurd costume, very like old fools. 


four men out of the middle and higher ranks 
of society of one of the leadin~ nations of 
Europe with fewer good looks, or less aristocra- 
_cy of appearance. ‘The prevalence of the beard 
is against them. It might be very well fora 


But they are far from beautiful. 
_ The people have not been bribed and corrupt- | 


_ the exaggeration of all we have just condemn- 


ed? What a grossness of fat, too, which is 
worse than his ugliness, and a malignity of 
expression which is worse than his fat! His 
face does not belie him. It is Blum, the Leip- 
sig bookseller, deputy from Saxony, the ter- 
rorist of the Assembly. He has just rolled 
down from the tribune through a perfect babel 
of contrary demonstrations, after a speech in 
which the total recklessness of his principles 
ill-disguised by that sham philanthropy 
of universal nationality, which, if attempted, 
would plunge Europe into war, and if suecess- 
ful, would take her back to the darkest ages 
of mal-government. He is succeeded in the 
tribune by one as opposite to him in appear- 
ance as the hall can well show,—a fine young 
man, with broad shoulders and open chest. 
IIc wears the beard too, but it is fair and fine ; 
his forehead and eyes are splendid, and though 


P 
1s 


_ the complexion is delicate as that of a woman, 
Upon the whole it would be difficult, one | 


would think, to select six hundred and eighty- | 


the expression is one of the most determined | 
we see here. It is Giskra, one of the Austrian 
deputies, who headed the insurgent students 


, in the late revolution at Vienna, but whoseems 
since then to have learned wisdom, for he is | 

. . | 
applauded by the right and hissed by the left, | 


|| Venetian senator, with his grand nose and | 


brilliant eye, especially with Titian or Paul 
| Veronese for his portrait painter, to indulge in 
such an appendage; but the frequent small 


‘| eye, and broad, thick nose of the Teutonic | 
. . ‘ | 
|| race, can ill carry it off. The German face 


cannot afford to do without a chin, of which it 
is often the best feature. No one should ven- 
ture to wear a beard who has not great beauty 


of form or intellect above it to redeem the | 


divinity 


of the human countenance ; without 
that, he 


runs the risk of reminding you much 
more of an animal with the upper part shaven, 
than of a man with the lower part bearded. 
More care and neatness, too, are required in 
the arrangement of such an appurtenance than 
the Germans are disposed to bestow on any 
part of their persons. Here and there one 
well trimmed and delicately kept was to be 
seen, tenderly caressed from time to time by 
the owner as he sat, looking very tired with 
the morning’s proceedings ; but, generally, 
they were neglected and untidy, with a mossy, 
rough look, like an old, over-year bird’s-nest. 

But we must take a closer survey, for there 
are men here whom the world has long heard 
of, or whom it will hear of, and that, perhaps, 
to its cest. We stumble on the ugliest man in 
the Assembly first. Who is that deputy on the 
extreme left, with his small red eyes, upward 


and breasts his own party with a defiant ex- 
pression as he returns to his seat in the central 
left. Near to him in the same section are to 
be seen Mathy from Carlsruhe, and Basser- 
mann from Manheim, — men suspected form- 
erly by their respective sovereigns, but courted 
by them now, and whose names, from the 
share they have accepted in the ministry of 
the regent, are likely to become more widely 
known. Also Jordan, the Prussian deputy, who 
was liberated in the March days of Berlin, 
after an imprisonment of fifteen years, for pro- 
pagating those opinions which have now sent 
him here. Ruge of Leipsig, too, a shabbily- 
dressed, lanky-haired individual ; and Simon 
of Tréves, a dark, handsome young man, are 


| both prominent speakers on the extreme left ; 


Ruge boring with his long-winded pertinacious- 
ness, and Simon dazzling with his bold para- | 
doxes. And Graf Auerswald in the central 

left, well known to fame under the name of | 
Anastasius Griin, a tall, slender, aristocratic- | 
looking man, who, when he was offered a | 
chamberlain’s key at the court of Vienna, re- 

fused it, saying, ‘‘ What should I do with a | 


_ key that opens nothing.” 


But the individual a stranger most cares to 
see, —he whose face you study again and 
again, as if to try and establish some bond of 
resemblance between it and the swect poetry 
which every musician of note has set and re- 
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| sot, —U iden, the sweet lyrist of Germany, is 
| here. His countenance is a puzzling one, for 
| it is difficult to detect any poetry in it at all. 
| He is an ugly, heavy- -looking man, very florid, 
| with large, clumsy features ; but the forehead 
| is high ‘and smooth, and his long, fine hair, 
| once “sandy, now gray, floats picturesquely 
'round his head. In the days when Uhland 
wrote his best things, all the fire of his patri- 


| 


| otism was directed against the common enemy 
|| of Germany. 


It was the war for freedom 
against Napoleon that his poetry fanned. But 
he has long been known as an advocate for 
ultra-reform. In the Wirtemberg chamber, of 
which he was a member, he was always fore- 


‘| most in the Opposition ; and an answer of his 


| Touder than your bell.”’ 


1] is close by, 


| writing earnestly for his paper. 


x 


there, when called to order by the president, 

is now universally current here, — ** Herr pres- 
ident, you may ring, but the truth sounds 
Of course he sits on 
the extreme left. 

But we must look at the right now: the 
left has not usurped all the poets. Foremost 
on the central right, among the seats immedi- 
ately under the tribune, may be seen an aged 
individual, whom all regard with interest. It 
is the venerable Arndt, one of the Rhine- 
Prussian deputies, whose beautiful song of 
das Deutsche Vaterland got him disgrace 
with his government, and popularity with 
every singer throughout Germany, and has 
now sent him as deputy here. 
whatever imaginary harm his poetry may have 


| beauty, however, 
At all events, | 
_ing brows and mild eyes, 


done, has been amply redeemed by his salu- | 
tary influence at Bonn during the late disturb- | 


To him the Prussian Government 
were indebted for the orderly conduct of the 
students of Bonn, who form an honorable and 


ances, 


| older men too, with better shaped heads, and, 


| though it may seem of no importance in their 


statesmanlike vapacity, with fewer beards. 
There is one fantastic exception though,—that 


old man sitting there under the gallery close to | 


the door, looking in the distance like the medal 


of Leonardi da Vinci in his old age, or the | 
print of that mysterious old man on the cover | 


of Blackwood’s Magazine, or a Welch harper 
got up for effect. 


that it is Dr. Jahn, the great turnéer professor, 


The Germans inform you | 


or, in other words, the inventor of the art of | 


gymnastics in Germany ; though why he goes 


about in a braided tunie, with a grey beard | 


divided into two points reaching to his waist, 


and his hair falling down his shoulders, is more , 


than they can say. The men of Freiburg have 
the honor of being represented by this ridieu- 
lous old gentleman. 

Perhaps, after all, the most remarkable 
physiognomy in the Assembly, and the one 
which attracts the closest and most often re- 
newed attention, is that which is seen in the 
president’s seat. For firmness, thoughtfulness, 
and benevolence of expression, Baron Gag- 
ern’s face is, of all those we have been sean- 
ning, the one we should most wish to see placed 
there. It bears a guarantee for order, patience, 
and sense upon it, or there is no truth in the 
testimony of human expression, — with no 
of feature, 


but that of a | 


close, compact, reflective head, with overhang- | 


and one of those 
chins which govern all around them. His 


manner, too, is perfectly plain and unpretend- | 


ing, with no dignity, real 


assumed, but ra- | 


_ ther the reverse, especially when he rings his | 


almost solitary exception amongst the list of | 


disaffected German Universities. Close behind 
this fine old man the gail/ard of the Assembly 
takes his place, — Prince Felix Lichnowsky, a 


fine, spirited young man, with a kind of dashing 
eloquence which takes all hearts and corres- | 


ponds with his handsome face, and hearty, in- 
dependent bearing. Baron Schmerling, too, 
one of the ministry of the central 
government, a young man of simple, unpre- 
tending, English- eentlem: unlike appearance. 
Also General Von. Radowitz, with his silent, 
deep-lined face ; and Gervinus of Heidelberg, 
Dahlmann, 
too, author of the English Revolution,—a 
| face of great reflection; and Freiherr Von 
Fincke, short, apoplectic, and humorous, with 
little, laughing eyes behind his spectacles, but 
still stamped with the air of a man of business. 
Altogether, the right, both central and ex- 
treme, have decidedly a more solid and busi- 
nesslike appearance than the left. They are 





hell for order, and jots it down again emphat- 
ically when he finds it makes no impression. 
But then he rises, and let the deputies rage 
ever so furiously together, his manner at once 
daunts them, and his voice, which is splendid, 
is heard above them all. If there is a pre- 
sage of good for Germany to be seen in this 
whole array of discussional ostentation, it is 


solely and entirely in the outward bearing of | 


this man. There is a firmness and quiet about 
him which seems only to proceed from equal 
consciousness of power and of rectitude. No 
anxiety, or fuss, or self-importance is visible. 
He sits there with a placid expression, much 
like a teacher overlooking his boys, or a mas- 


ter at the head of his workmen, patient and | 


forbearing with their follies and imperfections, 


because he feels them to be completely within | 


his own control. 


Not but what we fear Gagern | 


may deceive himself, still more than his ex- | 


pression deceives us. As a speaker, 
preserves the same character. 


too, he 
His words are | 


few and prompt, with a simplicity and clear. | 


acl 
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ness which, in German, sounds strange upon | 
the ear. 
-areform in the German language, if they do 


But the Assembly bids fair to work 


in nothing else. The majority of those that 
mount the tribune express themselves not only 
with an ease and readiness perfectly surprising 
in men totally unpractised in the art of public 
oratory ; but many of them speak altogether a 


new language. There are no longer such heart- 


rending suspenses for the little monosyllable 
that is to tell you whether a question is to be 
or not to be. They no longer cram their sen- 
tences so unmercifully full before they clap on 
the lid of the final verb; though, of course, a 
regular long-winded set still survives, especial- 
ly among the professors, who wander at will 
in the labyrinths of pure grammatical construc- 
tion, and keep you waiting for the end of the 
sentence till you have forgotton the beginning ; 
while all alike, whether prompt or prosy, ring 
the regular changes upon those much-abused 


’ 


words of the day, Patriotismus, Einheit, and 


| Nationalitat. 


But we must not forget that the Frankfort 
Parliament admits the fair sex also to its con- 
sultations ; that is to say, as leokers-on. The 
ladies occupy the left side of the house, under 
the gallery; thus showering down their sweet 
influences, especially upon the Radical party, 


| a partiality one wonders the sticklers for Ger- 


man unity should tolerate. ‘“‘Das Parlament”’ 
is now the great passion with the ladies ; and 
no ball or opera tickets were ever more in 
request than those which admit them to 
**Paul’s”’ Church, as they unceremoniously 
clip the saint. Not only the young and the 
idle, but mothers of families and mistresses of 
establishments are to be seen there, day after 
day, taking their seats as regularly as the dep- 
uties themselves, till one wonders what becomes 
of the ménage at home. Germany is indeed 
revolutionized, and that in her heart’s inmost 
core, when her daughters take to talking poli- 
ties and forget to knit; for not a stocking in 
any stage was to be seen in the Assembly. As 
to their polities, those might be hard to detine. 


Gagern appeared to be a universal favorite | 


with them; ‘the all-perfectest creation of 
God,” as one very German lady assured us ; 
but otherwise, they seemed to choose their he- 
roes by their looks, as all women should do ; 
and whenever Giskra or Lichnowsky mounted 
the tribune, though champions of opposite 


ranks. 
In point of beauty, however, the ladies 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


themselves were not calculated te sow dissen- | 


sion among the deputies, or to distract them 
from intenser thoughts of German unity ; and 
though here and there might be seen a your 


| 


‘y 
Ip | 
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and lovely face, with full swimming black | 
eyes, luscious cheeks, straight nose, and small | 


vermilion mouth, yet it had also the never- | 


failing drawback of that disingenuousness of 
expression, which invariably marks the daugh- 
ters of Israel. 


or was perpetually raised to arrange the folds 
of black lace which mingled with the blacker 


hair, there was something which revealed the | 


Hebrew blood. 

But if the ladies of Germany have forsaken 
their kitchens and store-rooms, and left the 
mice to play in their absence, what have not 
the deputies themselves done? For after a 


survey of their physiognomical characteristics, _ 


that of their social condition next occurs to us. 
These men are chiefly taken from the middle 
and hard-working classes of professional life. 
The majority of them are doctors, lawyers, 
professors, clergymen, and shop keepers. 
What has then become of the eure of soul, and 
care of patients, the clients, classes, and cus- 
tomers, of every sort and kind whom they have 
forsaken ? How are these cared for during that 
indefinite period which it will take the Parlia- 
ment to consolidate the unity of Germany ? 
Or how can five florins a-day, for six months, 
perhaps, and then never again, compensate to 
a man for the thousand inconveniences and 
losses which must accrue to one who leaves the 
occupation by which he has to live, to say no- 
thing of the separation from wife and children ? 
For those that fill these gay benches are not 
the families of the deputies; nor would five 


florins a-day bring them all to Frankfort, or | 


support them when there. In this question, 
indeed, is comprised both much of the secret 
of the imperfection of the old régime, and the 
absolute impossibility of the new one. It is a 
significant fact, that there is no class of men in 
Germany who have sufficient leisure or wealth, 
granting that they have the ability, to be the 
legislators of the land, in the numbers required 
for popular government. There are none so 
removed by their own independence of posi- 
tion from the petty, separate interests of exist- 
ence, as to he able to take an impartial and 
general view of all of them. When the nov- 
elty, and the vanity, and the enthusiasm 
which now invest the idea of the Assembly 


shall have passed away,—that is, if this cen- 
causes, a perceptible flutter ran along their | 


tral government survive so long—many a dep- 
uty will find out that five florins a-day ill-com- 
pensate for loss of time and business ; and that 
Patriotismus, Linkett, and Nationalitdt, begin 
at home; and then the Assembly will be 
chiefly filled by men who, having nothing to 
risk or lose, will find it the most profitable of 


Even in the small dimpled | 
hand, fit for a painter’s study, which hung 
over the crimson-cushioned edge of the gallery, | 
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all oceupations to be at once the champions | that the former can be maintained only at their 


and exciters of the people. 


There is no doubt that the false principles 
upon which the noblesse of Germany have 


| been maintained (for we cannot eall that by the 


English word ‘ nobility,’’ which, in reality, is 


so different), are in great measure answerable 
| for the present state of things, and all its 


causes and its consequences. 


The utter ab- 


| surdity and emptiness of a system which keeps 


| : pat, 
prnnogeniurs > 


| ridiculous ; 


up a body of high-titled aristoer: cy, unsus- 
tained in their lea: ling shoots, and unrelieved of 
their waste branches. ‘by the self-evident law of 
has been working its evil work 
in Germany for many generations; and may 
now be seen in its twofold tendency of ever- 
increasing pride and poverty, exasperating the 
untitled classes, who, in the progress of soci- 
ety, have become the equals, and often the 
superiors of the titled, in wealth and eduea- 


| tion ; and separating from them the peasantry 


of the land by that poverty which, after it had 
lost the power of oppressing them, had nothing 
left wherewith to attach them. Real rank, 
supported in its own person by wealth, influ- 
ence, and education, can never be odious to a 
not demoralized people, because it is never 
but the very number of proverbs 


_ current among the lower orders of Germany in 


derision of the noblesse, significantly show in 


_what estimation they have long been held, 


while the irony conveyed in the favorite nick- 


and ‘* Herr 


Knownothing and Mr. 


Weissnichts ” 


— Mr. 


names of ‘Herr 
Hahenichts ”’ 


| Havenothing — suffie ‘iently tells why. 


This false syst em it is which has de prived 
Germany of that class, formed by the junction 


| of the nobility with those next below them in 


wealth and intelligence, which in England sup- 
plies the body of gentry who can afford to be, 
and are fit to be the legislators for the people ; 
and it is this also which has placed the (er- 
man people in that wretched state of isolation 
(for we cannot eall it indepe ndenee) which 
their villages and strips of land painfully show, 


and which has long left them unattached to the 


' sion. 


| raised in this Assembly ; 


higher orders by any tie, and now finds them 
unamenable to their influence by any persua- 
It is no wonder, then, that in the 
present sudden upturn of all established sys- 
tems in Germany a ery for the abolition of the 
noblesse, their titles and their privileges, as 
something equally galling and useless to all 
classes, should have been one of the earliest 


any body if it be renewed violently again, for 
the m: jority of those who sit here are men who 


have been justly irritated, not by contrasting | 
, the substantial influence of the 
their own, 


nobility with 
but hy 





| 
nor can it surprise 





being taught continually | 
‘— ——EE — — — - ——— — 


expense. 


Still there are matters, such as the restora- | 


tion of Posen and the abrogation of the celi- 
hacy of the Roman Catholic clergy, to which a 
hundred wiseacre deputies have bound them- 
selves, &e., &e., more or less absurd and 
trifling in themselves, and totally so when 


——— fy} 


compared with the great question of German | 


unity under one hes id, which the Assembly 


have pledged themselves to solve, and which | 


no deputy would for a moment think of bring- 
ing forward, 
opinion of those who are looking on, or any 
sense of the magnitude of the work which he 
has undertaken. Before proceeding to redress 


particular grievances or assist particular na- || 


if he had any regard for the | 


tions, these men have to constitute and define | 


the power by which such redress and assistance 
is to be enforced. How that is to be done 
seems to be as great a puzzle to the very men 
that are playing the game, as it can be to any 
who are spectators of it. Individually, no 
one deputy seems to have any opinion on the 
matter; and the innocence with which they 
acknowledge, when questioned as to the future 
duties of the regent, and the position of the 
sovereigns under him, that there lies the diffi- 
culty, and that but for them the whole affair 
might be settled with the greatest ease — 
which is as much as saying that but for the 
householder they might easily control the 
house — might he —s if it were not so 
fool-hardily audacious. Collectively, how- 
ever, they affirm, as a matter of course, that 
the Assembly will soon have this stumbling- 
block out of the way, as if it were a mere 
question of strength which a six-hundred-and 
eighty-four-deputy power must be sure to ac- 
complish. 

No one, however, possessed of his senses, 
ean for a moment believe that the sovereigns 
of Germany will consent to submit themselves 
to a system of tutelage which leaves them little 
more than their titles and their painted bound- 
ary-posts, or act in subservience to a prince 
who has neither the power nor the right to 
enforce obedience to his behests. Far from 
applauding the people for their forbearance in 
not deposing their lawful sovereigns altogether, 
it appears to us that they have done a more cruel 
and cowardly thing in keeping them on their 
thrones, only to degrade them there. Either 
their rulers, under the present absurd proposi- 
tions, are left with too little power to govern 
their own states, or too much to submit to the 
authority of another. 
the monarchs be thus pitiable and anomalous, 
that of their subjects, de jure and not de facto, 
or vice versa (for it is impossible to decide) 


And if the position of 


— 
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will be no less so. The well-affected portion | undertaken to reconcile the one with the other 
will be puzzled how to act in their double) to effect their object. 

relation to the sovereign in general and the; But now it is time we should quit the As- 
sovereign in particular, and the disaffected} sembly, where above a thousand people have 
will only obey either alternately as it may suit) been sitting for more than five hours in the 
their lawless purpose. The well-affected will! month of August, and that without opening 
either burn with indignation at the slight put} a window, and where we have been led into 
upon those whom they cannot cease to con-| 
sider as their lawful, and with many, beloved | reflections which the place and the people too 


monarchs, or the disaffected will take advant-| readily suggest. Gagern has just declared in | 


age of the helplessness of the former to insult} stentorian tones, like a Mentor admonishing a 
them, as they have done already, more than} troop of young Telemachuses, ‘‘Meine Herrn ! 
any monarchs ought to hear. | if you have the time to speak, J have the 

In short, whatever view we take of the mat-| patience to sit ;”’ which reasonable reminder 
ter about to be propounded and settled by the! has broken up a drowsy discussion, and the 


e , . . . . , A | 
Parliament at Frankfort, the elements of rup-| deputies are hurrying away to table-d’héte and 
ture and discord are the only things which) cigars, and to bandy about again the weary | 


. . . | . . +. . , . 
bear any promise of accomplishment, or can} words Patriotismus, Einheit, and Nation- 
be distinguished at all in the general confu-| dtét, at the top of their voices, and with 

Q oD 


| 


sion: subjects bearding their sovereigns ; sov-| their mouths full, to a fresh set of auditors, | 


ercigns, with a portion of their people, strug-| who, in spite of this last unquestionable sign 


gling against the Parliament ; the Parliament; of mortality, seem to look upon them as noth- | 


ey 





more reflections than we had intended, though | 


divided interminably in itself; and the regent,| ing less than gods, just descended on earth || 


whose flag it is fondly and foolishly hoped is, from the councils of Mount Olympus. 


by some magic to float smoothly over all, him-;| | Meanwhile it cannot fail that ‘‘ The State of 


self sinking into the quicksand upon which he) Germany,” dry and unattractive as the topic 


has been placed. In other words, United! has seemed, must more and more command the | 


Germany a perfect hell of contending parties. | attention of the English public; and that a 
For the nationality of which the Germans body of six hundred and eighty-four men, who 
speak has, in point of fact, no existence; nor regularly debate every day from coffee-time 


will it be possible, by such a process as has till dinner-time, must soon either edify the | 


begun at Frankfort, to create the feeling.| world with their wisdom, or provoke it with 


North and south are just as much opposed as| their folly. They have already astonished it | 


if they derived their descent ‘from hostile | 


with their audacity. —Fraser’s Magazine. 
stocks ; and we defy the chatterers who have! 





Translated for the Daguerreotype. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SCHILLER AND KORNER. 


Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit Korner. —Von| tained those years, he would not, perhaps, have 
1784 bis zum Tode Schiller’s. Evster| employed them for such a purpose. After 
Theil: (78S4—1788. Berlin. | bis too early death, there were many who 

[ Corresponde nee between NSehiller and Nor-| endeavored to gratify the natural desire of 
ner. From 1784, to the death of Schiller. | the public. ‘Koérner, Schiller’s most intimate 
Part the First: V784—1788.] | friend, appended a biography to a collective 
At the death of Schiller, in 1805, the ad-| edition of his works; it was, however, but a 


mirers of the great poet knew but little of his} sketch, and only excited a desire for more mi- | 


life. He himself, whose life was all aetion ; 
Who, as soon as one great work was completed, 
immediately directed his powers to another ; 


nute information. The poet’s friend and sister- 
in-law, Caroline von Wolzogen, sought to sup- 
ply the blank : she furnished a valuable work, 


had never thought of giving to the world any| but one which could not adequately portray 
information respecting himself, except through} the mental development of the great poet. 
the creations of his mind. He did not attain! Hoffneister and Schwab devoted themselves, 
to the years in which, to a Goethe, it became} not altogether unsuccessfully, to the task ; oth- 
a necessity to speak about himself, and all his 
personal experiences ; and even if he had at- 


| 
' 





er writers supplied explanatir ms of some of the 
poet’s individual productions ; letters from 


3. — 
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| 10 Correspondence between 


—1831,) that we receive this collection ; we are 


Schiller, especially the invaluable ones address- | 
ed to Goethe, were made public ; but still his 
admirers were sensible of considerable voids in 
their knowledge of his life; and this was the 
more painful, because it was precisely for that 
period, during which his great spirit entered 
upon a noble course of development, and rose 
to the creation of its higher works, that the 
smallest number of documents was in existence. 
We allude to the period in which Schiller quit- 
ted Manheim, went to Leipzig and Dresden, | 
and then lived, for a time, in private, at Wei- 
mar. If we turn to the works which have just 
been named, we find ourselves painfully disap- 
pointed in the hope of obtaining any informa- 
tion respecting such an important epoch in the 
life of the poet. 

But a pure and abundant source has, now 
that we had ceased to hope, unexpectedly burst 
forth ; the correspondence, namely, with Kor- 
ner, who, it was well known, had been the 
poct’s intimate friend, and who by very sparing | 


communications had long ago given some inti- | 


mation of the treasure which was in his posses- | 
sion. We are not told why it is at so late a 
period, (more than forty years have elapsed 
since Schiller’s death, and Kérner died in 


not even told who is the editor. The first 
page of the book leads us immediately into the 
correspondence, which commences with the 
year 1784; and this first part, which is to be 
followed by three others, extends to the year | 
1788,—the very period respecting which we 
have hitherto known so little. 

We were already made aware, by Caroline 
von Wolzogen, how much the poet was surpris- 
ed and delighted by a letter sent to him in 
Manheim by Koérner and Huber, together with 
the aflianced bride of the former and her sister, 
expressing the greatest admiration and enthusi- 
asm, and accompanied by various pleasing little 
gifts. We knew, likewise, that out of this cir- 
cunstance arose an intimate friendship between 
Korner and Schiller,— the letter alluded to is 
the first in the present collection,— but the 
nature of this friendship, and how it served to | 
extricate Schiller from a lamentable and al- 
together unworthy position,— this is only now 
made clear to us in the correspondence of 


which this is the commencement, and which | 


| oppression which he felt in his youth did but 


continued uninterrupted during a long series of 
years. It is this friendship, describing itself, 
as it were, in the most lively manner, which 
forms the principal portion of the work before 
us. 

Love belongs to nature, friendship to lib- 
erty. 


Schiller was made for liberty; the | 


increase his enthusiasm for it. Ile longed for 


all prizes.” 


NSehiller and Kérner. 


a congenial soul, for a friend, whose sympathy | 
and warmth of feelings might assist to de-_ 
velope his great ideas; with whom he might | 


strive for a common object. Korner presented 
himself, and immediately he believed that he 
had found that for which he longed — the 


ideal which he has described in several of his 


works with such bright, such glowing colors. 
Before we speak further of this friendship, 


_ let us consider the situation in which the letter 
It was a very | 
unhappy one. Having by a bold flight escaped | 


alluded to found Schiller. 


from oppression in Stuttgart, he fell at Man- 
heim into a position respecting which we are 
somewhat enlightened by a letter to Goethe, 


in which he speaks of ‘theatrical life and | 
in Wilhelm Meister, as some- | 


love-affairs ”” 
thing ‘‘ with which he was better acquainted 
than he had reason to wish to be.”’ His better 
nature fell into danger; he experienced how 


perilous is the leap from oppression into un- | 
limited freedom. ‘* One half of my early life,”” | 
—he writes to Kérner, when he wished to show | 
himself to his friend as he really was, — ‘‘ one || 
half of my early life was destroyed by a foolish | 
education, the other and better half by my- | 


self.” In another letter, he says: ‘‘ Carl 


| Moor at the Danube speaks for me,’’ where it 
_ is evident what he means, and to what scene 
He was filled | 
'with shame and remorse; his better nature, | 
_encouraged by the words of a noble friend, | 
gained the upper hand; he resolved to extri- | 
cate himself from his degrading position at | 
Manheim, and from the influence of Dalberg. | 


in the Robbers he is referring. 


“In the strong fermentation of my feelings, 


| my head and heart have united in the Hereu- 
lean resolution to atone for the past, and to 


begin anew the noble race for the highest of 
And it is friendship which is to 
give him strength in this contest. 
beautiful and divine is the union of two souls, 


which meet on their way to the Godhead.”’ || 


Traces of the formation of this bond of friend- 


ship are to be found in the ‘* Philosophical | 
+] . a . | 
| Letters,” among which those of Julius belong 


to Korner, and those of Rafael to Schiller. 


“Oh! how | 








We cannot deny that in this friendship there | 


was somewhat of eccentricity and romantic 


enthusiasm ; Schiller himself acknowledges it | 


in a subsequent letter. But who, that reads 


these letters, does not rejoice to find a confirm. | 


ation of that which he imagined, when he read 
first the earlier, and then the later works of 
the poet ? 
that this enthusiastic friendship became in the 


course of a few years a genuine one, which | 


exercised its wholesome influence in the noblest, 
the most beneficent manner. 
its commencement Schiller writes: 


* The 


And delightful is the conviction | 


Two years after | 


{ 
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| Cuvegunlion between Schiller and Korner. 








| beginning and the outline of our union was 
| enthusiasm; but enthusiasm would also, be- 
lieve me, be its grave ; sober reflection and 
slow conviction must now give to it consis- 
tency and confidence.” And Korner says : 
“This is the period of the erisis ; you must be 
tossed about in the world somewhat longer, 


"ere you are ripe for the ideal of our friend- 


| than to ende: wor by means of palliatives, 


ship; and it is far better to await this period, 


to 


_ shorten the crisis.’ 


of the mind, and in genius, Korner, 


If Schiller excels his friend in the powers 
on the 
other hand, has more common sense, a better 
judgment in the every-day affairs of human 
life, and even as a critic often points out to his 
friend the right path. He is also unwearied 
in encouraging him, when now and then he 
hesitates, and does this not only by words, but 


also, when there is occasion, by more active 


Z— 


assistance. And such assistance was needed. 
It is melancholy to see it recorded in these 
letters, that the man who at so early an age 
attracted by his works the attention of his 
whole country, and soon became the favorite 
of the entire German nation, was harassed 
during the period in which his powers were 
developing themselves, by anxieties respecting 
the means of procuring a livelihood. But 
then we are also elated by the spectacle of 
true genius working its way, pursuing its path 
with zeal and honesty, and finally reaching its 
goal. 

And as Korner encouraged Schiller, so, at 
times, did Schiller encourage Korner ; as, for 
example, when he was disappointed in his 
hope of obtaining a considerable office. ‘* Do 
you think that you are to form an exception to 








granted to direct at pleasure the mechanism 
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| 
| 


of his nature, and to make the clock-work feel | 


that there is a free spirit to impel its wheels.” 
These words invite us to the consideration of 
a very important point, which is elucidated in 
this correspondence ; namely, the relation of 
the poet Schiller to nature. We are told by 
Goethe, that it was principally the low estimate 
in which nature, with reference to man, was 
held by Schiller, which at first restrained him 
from seeking the acquaintance of the latter. 
Goethe was an ardent admirer of Nature, and, 
as a poet, was favored by her in a correspond- 
ing degree ; the creations of his genius are 
in pure and perfect harmony with the laws 
which are proclaimed in her works. Schiller, 
on the other hand, had formed for himself 
ideals, and provided them with all the qualities 


which his imagination, devoted to liberty, but | 


alienated from nature, acknowledged to be the 
best and highest. 


poets ; there could not but be an immeasurable 
distance between a ‘‘ Margaret” and an ‘‘Ama- 
lia ;”’ but how much safer a guide is nature, 


It is evident how widely 
different must be the forms created by the two | 


than that liberty which Schiller worshipped ! 


So likewise in ‘‘ Don Carlos,” we can see 


_ how widely he erred from the truth, refusing 


the thousands of human beings, who have to | 


earn their bread by toil? You 
culate upon an improvement in 
stances, if you continue to aim at perfecting 
yourself in your own department. But you 
will be convinced that hitherto we have done 
little, and idled a great deal. 
during which we idled had been our happiest, 
we might be satisfied ; 
been those in which we have been working.”’ 

Thus the two friends aid and support one 
another; and each, as he seeks to forward his 
own improvement, his own happiness, labors 
also to conduct the other to the same end. 

In one of Schiller’s earliest letters to Kér- 
ner, we read as follows : 


may still eal- 


| the original difference between them. 
your cireum- | 


If the times | 


but the happiest have | 


“The life of thou- 


sands of human beings is nothing but cireula- | 


tion of juices, imbibing through the roots, dis- 
tilling through the vessels, and exhaling through 
the leaves. I weep over this organic regularity 
of the greater part of the thinking creation, 


and I consider that man happy, to whom it is | 


| 





to acknowledge the rights of nature, seeing 
even in the most gifted natures, nothing but 


mechanism and clock-work ; while Goethe dis- | 


cerned a fruitful soil, in which the highest | 
spiritual powers could find room for their | 


development. 


How Schiller, during his intercourse with 


Goethe, found his way back out of these errors, 
is shown in his correspondence with that friend 
of his later years. 


But in the correspondence | 


now published, we clearly see how great was | 


In 1787 
he writes from Weimar : ‘* The spirit of Goethe 
has modelled all who belong to his cirele. A 
strict philosophical contempt for all speculation 
and inquiry, with an attachment to nature and 
a resignation of himself to his five senses, 
which are carried even to affectation ; in short, 


acertain childish simplicity, distinguish him | 


and all his followers.’” To which Korner 
replies : 
(to nature) cannot but be 
make it more universal is a merit. 
great man must exclude himself, and those 


who are like him, from its operation. So long 


‘To the great mass such a restriction | 
beneficial, and to | 
But the 


as there remains for Goethe anything to be 


ace omplishe din the sngpese or literary sphere, 
which is worthy of his genius, so long is it 


_ unpardonable that he should be chatting about | 
the enjoyment of nature, and dribbling away | 


” 


his time with herbs and stones. 
What a misapprehension of the great Ls 
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12 Eastern Life, Present and Past. 

of his manner of treating nature, and of his | These remarks will suffice to call the atten- || 

| unwearied activity! And how differently did tion of our readers to the rich contents of this | 
Schiller think eight years later, when he had valuable work. And yet how little have we 





himself learned to know nature, and the power said, in comparison with what we might have 
which it exercised over the poet. Then, too, said. We will conclude with an extract from 


he learned that if it was love to which Goethe one of the last letters of Schiller, contained in | 


was in the first place led by nature, its spirit this volume : 
allowed him to do homage likewise to friend- “T must marry —that is settled. All 
ship. He could not draw near to Schiller and = my inducements to life and activity are worn 


Korner with that romantie enthusiasm with out; this is the only one which I have not | 


which they formed their bond of union, but he yet tried. T must havea being near me which 
felt the truth of the words which he spake belongs to me, which Tecan and must make 
with reference, doubtless, to his friendship for happy. You know not how desolate is my 
Schiller: ‘Friendship can only show itself spirit, how melancholy my ideas. If I cannot 
practically. True, active, useful friendship weave hope into my existence — hope, which 


consists in this : that we advance with equal has almost entirely deserted me —if I cannot | 
steps in life, that he approves of my course, | wind up anew the run-down machinery of my | 
and I of his, and that we thus progress steadily thoughts and feelings, it will soon be all over | 


oD 


| together, whatever other differences there may with me.” When we compare with these 








| be hetween our modes of thinking and living.”’ | words what Goethe said of him ata later pe- 


From this correspondence we derive also ‘riod: ‘* Nothing interferes with him, nothing 
much valuable information respecting the other | stops the flight of his ideas ; all the noble sen- 
distinguished literary personages of that period. timents which he entertains flow freely forth, 
It is Kérner especially, hitherto so little known, | without doubt or calculation ; he truly was 
for whose character we learn to entertain the what every man ought to be ;’’ when we read 
highest esteem. Of Charlotte von Kalb we (this, we cannot but acknowledge that a great 
read enough to know that she must have been change had taken place in Schiller. The me- 
a superior woman, who exercised a strong in- thod by which his marriage exercised this 
fluence over Schiller. Goethe had not yet strong and happy influence, will, we hope, be 
returned from Italy, but all the other members sufficiently described in the remaining portion 








of the Weimar coterie are brought before us in | of this very remarkable correspondence.—Dlét- || 


lively colors, especially Wieland, Herder, Ein- | ter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung. 
siedel, Corona Shriter, and Bertuch. 





JASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST.* 


Recent years have produced many works of | While the wanderer is often led to return 
great merit on the East ; and the Western | back to his starting point, and to make his 
World, ever reverting to the native land of | grave beside his eradle, may it not be true 
man, is insatiable in its demand for informa- | also that the world, ripening into age, and 
tion on Oriental customs and Oriental society. | revolving towards great changes and the ful- 
If it be true that, in the strength of manhood, | filment of old predilections, is naturally turn- 
the hearts of those who earn their bread afar | ing to the birth-place of society in Asia Minor, 
from boyhood’s banks and braes, forget them | and yearning towards that home of its youth 
amid anxieties and struggles, only to remember | and of. its simplest days ? Something more 
them more acutely in the mellowed season of ‘than a love of science, or natural curiosity, 
« ~vell-spent life, when the matured intellect is | causes the demand for Oriental works in this 
still clear, and the purposes of existence, its | and in other countries, and perpetually en- 
value, and its character, are most distinctly | larges the stream of pilgrims that seek the 
discerned — may it not he also true that the | emai of the Nile, the Jordan, and the Sea of 
race of men in this, the most advanced stage | Galilee. They are the scenes of those won- 


of the world’s history, remember more fondly | drous stories that first awaken inquiry in the | 


. , . . Pr ° aw x 
than even when Europe’s might was cast in | infant mind —the centres of thrilling tradi- 
martial array on Asia’s plains, the homes of 
those great ancestors, common alike to the | # By Harriet Martineau. 


3 vols. London: Ed- 
democracy and the aristocracy of nations ? | ward Moxon. 
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tions that are evermore clinging to our path, | 
and telling on our actions. The lands are | 
round them of patriarchs and prophets, of | 
priest and king, and of the mightiest King of 
all, his humble apostles, and his first confes- | 
The scholar seeks the East, as the cen- | 
tre of early literature; the man of science | 
pays it his homage, as the nursery of know- 
ledge and the arts; the politician looks | 
amongst its ruins, for the rudiments of gev- 
ernment ; the political economist regards with 
sorrow its neglected mines of wealth; the 
Christian acknowledges it as an earthly home 
of his heart, because it was his Master’s home, 
and where his Lord was revealed in the low- 
liest humility with the mightiest love, for the | 
eveatest ends. These are some of the reasons 
that give Oriental works their large preference 
over Occidental in the market, and have ear- 
ried the ‘‘ Crescent and the Cross” through 
an edition annually since its publication. 

In the autumn of 1846 Miss Martineau was | 
visiting at Liverpool, when some friends pro- | 
posed that she should accompany them to | 
Africa and Asia. Within a month their jour- | 

| 
| 


sors. 


ney was commenced. In a ‘lurid November 
evening, the travellers saw first the African | 
land, being” part of ‘the island of Zembra, 
and the neighboring coast of Tunis.” They 
reached Alexandria on the evening of the 
20th of November; but notwithstanding the 
kindness of the English merchants, and the 
bustle arising from the arrival and departure 
of the overland mail, they do not seem to have 
been greatly pleased with Alexandria, although 
Miss Martineau gives it a chapter. They left 
that city on the 25th, and began their aseent 
of the Nile. Miss Martineau mentions an 
atmospheric phenomenon on the Nile that is 
not yet explained : — 








“TI do not remember to have read of one 
great atmospheric beauty of Eaypt — the after- 
glow, as we used to call it. I watched this 
nightly, for ten weeks, on the Nile, and often 
afterwards in the Desert; and was continually 
more impressed with the peculiarity, as well as 
the beauty, of this appearance. ‘That the sun- 
set in Egypt is gorgeous, everybody knows ; 
but I, for one, was not aware that there is a 
renewal of beauty some time after the sun has 
departed, and left all gray. This discharge of 
color is here much what it is among the Alps, 
where the flame-colored peaks become gray and | 
ghastly as the last sunbeam leaves them. But | 
here everything begins to brighten again in | 
twenty minutes — the hills are again purple or 
golden — the sands orange — the palms verdant 
— the moonlight on the water a pale green rip- 
ple, on a lilae surface — and this after-glow con- 
tinues for ten minutes, when it slowly fades 
away.” 
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_ have encountered in Egypt, and visited all the 


| practicable by posterity, and with some agency 
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The party of tourists, whose journey is re- 
corded by Miss Martineau, met all the annoy- 
ances that travellers from the days of Bruce 


common lions of the Nile. 

“We cannot expect much new information | 
on Egyptian antiquities, until,” says Miss 
Martineau, ‘‘the sand of the Desert, that 
covers over the ruins of cities and palaces, be 
cleared away.”’ That event she considers 








that we do not at present employ, or at a cost 
which we are unwilling to incur. In the 
meantime, the sand has salted up, and pre- 
serves the monuments of the past to teach the 


future. In the place of new facts, the tour- 
ist furnishes us with numerous speculations. 


Some of them are based on very unsatisfactory 
evidence. The characteristic of one modern 
class of philosophers is credulity. Miss Mar- 
tineau is marvellously credulous on many to- 
pies, especially such as seem to average intel- 
lects involved in doubt. Still she has pro- | 
duced a good work ; and although the Nile | 
will soon become as hacknied as the Rhine, 
yet her descriptions of contemporaneous exist- 
ence are fresh and vigorous — better than her 
romantic ideas regarding the kings and priests 
of Egypt, that have slept in their graves for 
twenty thousand years; that is to say, four- 
teen thousand years prior to the time of Adam 
and Eve. We certainly prefer her deseriptions 
of a sugar manufactory to her speculations on 
a pyramid ; and, from the following statement 
(page 47, vol. i.), we are induced to expect 
imports of low browns, or ‘“‘ very good grays,” 
from Alexandria, in course of a few years. 
Egypt, in the hands of an European power — 
those of Britain, for example — would raise 
its head among the nations; and, though the 
sand should never be scraped away from old 
monuments, yet the doom that overhangs the 
peasantry would be dissipated, and the valley 
of the Nile assume its old importance in the 
world’s transactions : — 


“ On our return, we visited the sugar manu- 
factory at Hou, and learned something of the || 
condition and prospects of the manufacture. 
The Hou establishment belongs to Ibraheem 
Pasha, whom we met here at seven in the morn- 
ing. It is quite new; and a crowd of little 
children were employed in the unfinished part, 
carrying mortar in earthen bowls, for 1d. per 
day. The engineers are French; and the en- 
gine, one hundred and twenty horse power, was 
made at Paris. The managers cannot have 
here the charcoal they use in France, for clari- 
fying the juice. From the scarcity of wood, 
charcoal is too dear; and burnt bones are em- 
sloyed instead, answering the purpose very well. 
Ve saw the whole process, which seemed clev- 
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erly managed; and the gentlemen pronounced | 


the quality of the sugar good. An Englishman 
employed there said, however, that the canes 
were inferior to those of the West Indies, for 
want of rain. There were a hundred people at 
work in this establishment; their wages being, 
besides food, a piastre and a quarter (nearly 
3d.) per day. If, however, the payment of 
wages is managed here as I shall have to show 
it is usually done in Egypt, the receipts of the 
work people must be considered much less than 
this. We heard so much of the complaints of 
the people at having to buy, under compulsion, 


descended from the Egyptians. 


| special and particular, some persons say that 


coarse and dear sugar, that it is clear that much | 


improvement in management must take place, 


before Egypt can compete with other sugar-pro- | 
ducing countries ; but still, what we saw of the 


extensive growth of the cane, and the quality of 
the produce, under great disadvantages, made 
us look upon this as one of the great future in- 
dustrial resources of Egypt.” 


The boat passed Randa, Melamee, the eaves 
of Benee Hasan, and many other places cu- 
rious in the eyes of voyagers on the Nile, 
getting on very well with their native boat- 
men, by exercising the simple law of kind- 
ness, until they reached Asgool, the residence 
of the governor of Upper Egypt. Selim Pa- 
sha, who held this office when they went up 
the river, met a melancholy adventure in his 
youth 


“Selim Pasha is he who married his sister, 
and made the terrible discovery while at supper 
on his wedding day, in his first interview with 
his bride. Both were Circassian slaves: and he 
had been carried away before the birth of his 
sister. This adventure happened when the now 
gray-bearded man was young; but it invests 
him with interest still, in addition to that in- 
spired by his high character. We passed his 
garden to-day, and thought it looked well — the 
palace being embosomed among palms, acacias, 
and the yellow-flowering mimosa; which last, 
when intermixed with other trees, gives a kind 
of autumnal tinge to masses of dark foliage. We 
were much struck by the causeway, which would 
be considered a vast work in England. It ex- 
tends from the river bank to the town, and 
thence on to the Djebel (mountain), with many 
limbs from this main trunk. In direct extent, I 
think it can hardly be less than two miles, but 
of this I am not sure. Its secondary object is 
to retain the Nile water, after the inundation — 
the water flowing through sluices which can be 
easily closed. The land is divided by smaller 
embankments, within this large one, into com- 
partments or basins, where the most vigorous 
crops of wheat, clover, and millet, were flourish- 
ing when we rode by.” 


On their way to the caves of Djchel, the 
tourists ‘‘met a funeral procession coming 
from the cemetery that lies between the town 
and the hills. The women were uttering a 














funeral howl, worthy of Ireland.”? Miss Mar- 
tineau does not seem to remember that the | 
peculiarity has been often noticed. Upon that | 
and some similar evidence, travellers given to 
speculation have argued that the Irish were 
Without re- 
ference to this particular point, there is a his- 
torical tradition that Ireland was originally | 
peopled by Egyptians, under the rule of a 
Pharaoh’s daughter. With the view of being 


this lady was the same princess who, in her | 


young years, wrought a great revolution in the || 


fortunes of Egypt, while, wandering by the | 
sedgy banks of Nile one morning, she found | 
the infant Moses in the ark amongst the bul- | 
rushes ; and, in direct disobedience to her 
father’s orders, and in treason, of course, to | 
the state and its laws, saved the child alive. 


Some parties, we think, would even go further || 


still; that is, would be more precise, and | 
assure Miss Martineau that Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter abandoned all her honors in Egypt out of 
pure vexation at the conduct of her adopted 
son, when he abandoned the court of Mem- 
phis, or whatever city was then the metropolis 
of the Nile, and fled into Midian to pursue a | 
shepherd’s life. It would be possible to sup- 
pose a still more romantic explanation of 
her voyage. She may have been banished at 
that time, for her supposed connivance in the 
deeds of her adopted son; who, it may be 
remembered, would stand accused of murder 
when he passed into Midian, and not improb- 
ably, also, of high treason. He was, most 
unquestionably, a fugitive for freedom, and 
suffered under the suspension of the habeas 
corpus act. For whatever reason the Egyp- 
tian princess fled to Ireland — which, by the 
by, might have stood very well in place of a 
Botany Bay to the Egyptians — there can be 
no doubt, supposing her to have been identi- 


eal with the deliverer of Moses, that she must |! 


have been a staid and matronly lady when she 
arrived at Galway or the Cove of Cork. This | 
princess was named ‘ Scotia.” From her, 
Ireland was originally called Scotland ; a title 
ultimately transferred to the land that has 
held it so long and so honorably. Miss Mar- 
tineau may either accept or reject this tradi- | 
tion ; but the funeral dirge is cireumstantial | 
evidence in its favor, and it stands upon at | 
least as good authority as the 345 colossal | 
wooden statues of priests, descending in the | 
regular succession of father and son, men- 
tioned by the priests of Amun, to Heeatgeus 
of Miletus, on his visit to Thebes, 500 years 
before the Christian era, and which Miss Mar- | 
tineau records at pages 150 and 151 of her | 
first volume. The credulity displayed in this 
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passage is itself hardly credible, and we tran- 
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seribe it here :— 


“ When Hecateus of Miletus was at Thebes, 
about 500 B.C., he spoke, as Herodotus tells 
us,* to the priests of Amun, of his genealogy, 
declaring himself to be the sixteenth in descent 
from a god. Upon this, the priests conducted 
him into a great building of the temple, where 
they pointed out to him (as afterwards to Hero- 
dotus) the statues of their priests. Each high 
sriest placed a colossal wooden statue of himself 


in this place during his life, and each was the 
_son of his predecessor. 


The priests would 
not admit that any of these was the son of a 
god. From first to last they were of human 
origin; and here, in direct lineal succession, 
were 345. Taking the average length of human 
life, how many thousand years would be occu- 
pied by the succession ? 345 high priests, in a 
direct line from father to son! According to 
the priests, it was nearly 5,000 years from the 
time of Horus. They further informed Hero- 
dotus that gods did reign in Egypt, before they 
deputed their power to mortals.t They spoke 
of eight gods, who reigned first — among whom 
was one answering to Pan of the Greeks; then 
came twelve of another series ; and again twelve 
more, the offspring of the second series — and 
of these Osiris was one ; and it was not till after 
the reign of his son Horus, that the first of these 
345 high priests came into power. From Osiris 
to king Amasis, the priests reckoned 15,000 
years, declaring that they had exact registers of 
the successive lives which had filled up the 
time.t Such is the legendary history, as it ex- 
isted 500 years before Christ. We can gather 
from it thus much — that the priests then looked 
back upon a long reach of time, and believed 
the art of registering to be of an old date.” 


We are certainly amused and surprised, 
that an intelligent lady could place the slight- 
est reliance on this ‘‘ exalted fable ;”’ or re- 
gard it in any other light than one of the Afri- 
ean ‘‘night’s entertainment.”’ Priests gener- 
ally live long. It is a rule in all countries. 
Their supplies are tolerably sure. Their avo- 
cations are often light. They have placid 
minds, free from care, above anxiety, and 
removed from the strugglings of ordinary ex- 
istence. There were 345 colossal wooden 
statues, representing 345 successive priests, 
who were all fathers, and who, upon an ayer- 
age, must have lived for fifty years, because 
each priest was succeeded by his son, who 
must have attained the years of manhood before 
his father’s death in each ease; for we are 
bound to suppose that boys were not inaugur- 
ated into the priesthood, and certainly were 
not made ‘high priests.” The number of 
colossal wooden statues (345) multiplied by 


* Herod. ii. 143. 
~ Herod. ii. 145. 


+ Herod. ii. 144, 146. 
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the average duration of 50 years for each life, 
gives a period of 17,250 years preceding the 
date assigned for the visit of Hecatzeus of 


Miletus to Thebes, which is said to have | 


occurred 2,300 years before the present day. 
We have thus a period of 18,550 years that 
the world has existed, and men have lived in 


an organized state; lived in cities, with a 
large temple, and employing gravers in wood, | 


who could produce colossal statues of that || 


material ; but we are led to believe that men 


existed in simpler circumstances, ere they | 


erected cities, before they built temples, con- 
secrated high priests, and engraved in wood. 
This prefatory period may be taken, on a 
modest assumption, at 1,000 years ; and thus 


we reach a period of 20,550 years that the | 


world has existed. We are living, according 
to this wooden chronology, anno mundi 20,- 
550 at the very least, or perhaps we should 
say anno hominis ; for, as to the world, no- 
body pretends to guess now when it may have 
been created ; but 20,550 years would be far 


too modern — insultingly modern — for its | 


present pretensions. Three or four pages far- 


ther on, the tourist most unconsciously gives | 


this pretty theory, derived from wooden 
blocks, a heavy blow, when she says, page 
154 :— 


“When the Pyramids were built, it was a 
thousand years before Abraham was born, and 
the plain of Thebes still lay bare.” 


And if it still lay bare, what are the 345 
generations of high priests, whose colossal 
wooden statues were placed in its great temple 


only 2,300 years since? We can form a very | 
accurate calculation of the date of Abraham’s | 


birth, because, since his time, there has been a 
genealogical tree preserved. The patriarch is 
within the range of recorded and written his- 
tory; and Miss Martineau will surely admit 
that the Bible is a tolerably accurate historical 
work, from the days of Abraham ; preferable 
even to Herodotus. 

This authoress is very much indisposed to 
believe in miracles. She is hard to convince 
on these topics. That is the characteristic of 
one modern school. It consists of most. tal- 
ented and amiable persons, who, nevertheless, 
are wise in their own conceit; and then we 
know the consequence. They compensate for 
stiffness of belief in one particular, by the 
most absurd credulity in others. 
from mankind in general quite as much in 
their readiness to believe, as in their proneness 
to doubt. 


prising miracles. We are told to believe, in 
the first place, that colossal wooden statues 


They differ 


The fiction of the priests that we | 
| have quoted involves a long succession of sur- | 
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not inclined to believe that statement. This, 
however, is only one miracle. There is some- 
thing more wonderful still in the fact, that 
three hundred and forty-five men, descending 
in ordinary generations, lived each to middle 
years, without any break, and had each a son 
competent to occupy the office of high priest, 


and therefore arrived at mature years before | 


his father’s death. The miraculous nature of 
this wonderful line of fathers and sons exceeds 
any other wonder that men have been expected 
to believe during the existence of romance. 
We may be reminded that the tourist does not 
want her readers to believe the story ; for she 
says, ‘‘ we ean gather from it thus much — that 
the priests then looked back upon a long reach 
of time, and believed the act of registering to 
he of an old date.”? We could have gathered 
that fact from many other circumstances which 
occurred five centuries before the Christian 
era; and we were not under the necessity of 
resorting to a monstrous fiction, in order to 
pick up this information. But we cannot 
exactly permit this apology for the introduction 
of the fable to pass, because it stands in the 
position of evidence to a sweeping assertion. 
We shall quote the sentences immediately pre- 
ceding the extract regarding the colossal wooden 
statues : — 

“ For our first glimpse into ancient Egyptian 
life we must go back upon the track of time, far 
farther than we have been accustomed to sup- 
pose that track to extend. People who had 
believed all their lives that the globe and man 


| were created together, were startled when the 


science of geology revealed to them the great 
fact, that man is a comparatively new creation 
on the earth, whose oceans, and swamps, and 


jungles, were aforetime inhabited by monsters, 


never seen by human eye but in their fossil re- 
mains. People who enter Egypt, with the belief 
that the human race has existed only six thou- 
sand years, and that, at that date, the world was 
uninhabited by men, except within a small cir- 
cuit in Asia, must undergo a somewhat similar 
revolution of ideas. All new research operates 
to remove further back the date of the formation 
of the Egyptian empire. The differences be- 


_| tween the dates given by legendary records and 


\| 
| 
ess 


by modern research (with the help of contem- 
porary history) are very great; but the one 
agrees as little as the other with the popular 
notion that the human race is only six thousand 
years old.” 

We may observe, that the popular notion 
on this subject is also the scriptural notion, 
and the fabulous narrative of the priests 
of Amun, which follows immediately after 
this statement in vol. i., at page 150, as we 
have copied it ina preceding page, is hardly 








| could be preserved in the atmosphere of Egypt | 
o . al | 
for some fifteen thousand years; and we are | 
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scripture history of the creation carries the 


views taken by Dr. Chalmers, and by other | 
theologians, on geology ; but it will not bear | 


this new view, that men have existed on the 
earth for a much longer period than six thou- 
sand years. , 

Scripture and science, as far as science is 
applicable to chronology, before the birth of 


Abraham, and the foundation of Thebes, very | 


+ 
da 


distinctly contradict this statement, which 
Miss Martineau supports by the fabulous his- 


tory of three hundred and forty-five wood- | 


en blocks! At any rate, the favorite tradition 
of Ireland, that Pharaoh’s daughter came into 
that island, introducing at onee the civilization 
and the learning of Egypt, is far more rational 
than Miss Martineau’s opinion regarding the 
antiquity of the Egyptians, which squares 
more precisely with those ascribed to Chinese 
doctors, than to the views of intelligent persons 
in modern times. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the Celtic nations preserved, in 


their wanderings westward, more of the oriental | 


customs than any of the other races by whom 
Europe has heen peopled ; and we believe that 
the Celtie Irish, and their relatives in Scot- 
land, have maintained fer a much longer 
period the observances of the East, than any 
other members of the great Celtie family, 
located in different European kingdoms. Even 
their festivals, now fast wearing out, had an 
oriental origin and significance. The scholar 
and the traveller had little difficulty in tracing 


the traditions and the worship of ancient Asia | 


in the festivals and observances of modern 
Europe, in some of its most neglected districts. 
The similarity of the original funereal dirge 
amongst the Egyptians and the original Irish, 


is only one of the very many evidences to our | 


common origin. The progress of Christianity, 
of civilization, is obliterating many of those 
proofs that existed in the community and affin- 
ity of manners and customs observed amongst 
nations far removed from each other, and be- 
tween whom there could have been no inter- 
course for many centuries. The Irish fune- 
real wail — the wakes for the dead — and even 


the attendance of female mourners on funerals, | 


are customs that are fading fast before the in- 
creased intercourse of the people with Britain, 
and their slow but gradual imitation of British 
practices. 

We regret that there should he painful char- 
acteristics in common, not only between the 
ancient, but also between the modern Trish 
and the modern Egyptians. We have already 
quoted the rate of wages paid to the Egyptian 
laborers in Ibrahim Pasha’s sugar factories ; 
and we notice, by some of the Irish provincial 


strong enough to overthrow this belief. The | 
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journals, that men have, during the present 
harvest, offered to engage themselves for two- 


| pence, and even for one penny per day and their 


'| food. 


|| heights and forms. 


_ away, from end te end, the full blue river. 
| the east, facing us, was the varied line of the 


This lamentable statement accouuts for 
a considerable portion of the keen discontent 
prevalent in the southern districts of Ireland. 

Egypt is still a densely peopled countrys 
although the exactions and military discipline 
of Mehemet Ali have reduced, rather than in- 
creased the number of its inhabitants. On 
their way to the caves of Djebel, the tourists 
felt that they “‘had never seen so rich an 
expanse of country’: — 


“ The rich green, spreading on either hand to 


| the horizon, was prairie-like; but I never was, 


in Ilinois, on a height which commanded one 
hundred miles of unbroken fertility such as I 
now saw. And even in Illinois, in the finest 
season, there is never such an atmosphere as 


_ here gave positive brilliancy to every feature 
| of the scenery. 


A perfect level of the most 
vivid green extended north and south, till it was 
lost in haze, but from the mere inability of the 
eye to take in more: and through this wound 


To 


Arabiar. hills, of a soft lilac tint; seventeen vil- 
lages, overshadowed by dark palms, were set 
down beside the river, or some little way into 
the land; and the plain was dotted with Arab 


huntsmen and their camels, here and there, as | 
| far as the eye could reach. 


Below us lay the 
town, with its brown, flat roofed houses, relieved 
by the palms of its gardens, and two or three 
white cupolas, and fourteen minarets, of various 
Between it and us lay the 
causeway, enlivened by groups of Arabs, with 


their asses and camels, appearing and disap- 


| pearing amidst the thickets of acacia which 


bordered it. Behind all lay the brilliant Djebel 


| with its glowing yellow lights and soft blue shad- 


; OWs. 


The whole scene looked to my eyes as 
gay as the rainbow, and as soft as the dawn. As 
I stood before the cave, I thought nothing could 
be more beautiful; but one section of it looked 
yet lovelier when seen through the lofty dark 
portal of an upper cave. But there is no con- 


; . * . ” 
veying such an impression as that. 


The deseriptive passages in this work form 


| its most valuable pages. The facts that come 
directly under the writer’s eye are carefully 
‘noted; and then we need not say that the 
descriptions are drawn forcibly and clearly. 


No other writer brings out more distinetly the 
leading features of landscape —the singulari- 
ties of manner and custom, and all those facts 


| that a reader wants to know regarding places 


-and people out of his or her cirele. 


¢—_————— 


Those 


casual commentaries that form often the best 








parts of similar works, on existing life and | 
‘that they had not then come into existence ; | 


institutions, are done in a kind and approving 
spirit. They are often valuable. It is in the 
mist of antiquity, or the mazes of speculative 


VOL. IIL. 2 


inquiry, that Miss Martineau wanders astray. 

There is no lady more competent to draw the 
world as itis; but often the cleverest people 

misapprehend their own powers—often those | 
who rise up to reprove bigotry in others hug | 
it closely in their own breasts; and those who 
profess to be before their age in intellect, and 
too acute to be cheated into the belief of any- | 
thing without the range of their senses, and, as 
they say, inconsistent with their reason — 
although the proper term would be incompre- | 
hensible to their reason —are often not only 
extremely credulous themselves, but, from 
their position, to a great extent the cause of 
lamentable and ludicrous credulity in others. 
That is the unfortunate case with this author- 


ess. 
more lively representations of men, and scenes, 
and facts as they exist to be seen by any trav- 
eller. Very few writers bring keener percep- 
tion to bear upon the characters and habits of 
the living generations in the countries that she 
has visited. If her work were confined to. 
these departments, it would form one and a 
half volume of the richest reading that we 
have on Egypt and the East. These are the 
departments where Miss Martineau excels, 
and we believe they are those that she under- 
values. 
talent and genius of the many females whose 
works shed a lustre on our literature and 
language ; but they do not appear to find in 
abstract inquiries that field best suited for 
their peculiar powers. This is, however, the 
field that Miss Martineau is most desirous to 
occupy. She has all the tendency towards it 


that is naturally felt for forbidden ground. | 
Like the great theologian of another century, | 


Harvey, she loves to meditate amongst the 
tombs ; and there she is sure to lose her way. 
Amongst the tombs of the past, or the eradles 
of the future, she delights to linger, until the 
dim spirits of the scenery throw their glamor 
over her intellect, and she is found hazarding 
the strangest guesses, or making the most 
unlikely prophecies, and supporting them 
with evidence —courteously, it may be so 
termed — totally inapplicable, or perhaps en- 
tirely alien from the subject in hand. Thus, 
at page 58, volume Ist :— 


“In the pits of these caves were the mummies 
. ‘ a hl 
lying when Cambyses was busy at Thebes, over- 
throwing the Colossus in the plain.” 


It may be so. The mummies may have | 
been there then. We cannot prove that they 
were then the bodies of active living beings, or | 


but we might say more for either view than 
could be reasonably said against it. There is 
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No writer could carry from the East || 


We have the utmost respect for the || 
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no satis fae tory evidence on the subject for | 
either supposition, and hap ppily, its absence is 
of no importance; but here is a statement 
made, calculated to affect the great argument 
of the work respecting the antiquity of the 
ancient Egyptians, without the slightest sup- 
port in testimony, or in reasoning. There are 
many similar blemishes. 

The travellers first saw Thebes upon the 
shortest day; and their admiration of this 


tiquity pleased the tourists. Referring to the 
Projan war, world-ce! lebrated through all time 
in Homer’s poem, she says : — 


‘“ And at the time of these wars, this Thebes 
was a city of a thousand years, and these battle 
pic tures now before our eyes were antiquitie 8, as 
our cathedrals are to us. Here we are standing 
before one of the hundred gates through which 
Ifomer says the Theban warriors passed in and 
out; and on the flanks of this gateway were 


sculptured the achievements of the ancestors of 


these warriors.” 


It is quite clear that Miss Martineau believes 
in the hundred gates as a literal, accurate, 
arithmetical statement! She will not allow : 

poet the benefit of figurative language—a 
hundred to signify ‘‘ many ’’ — unless he he a 
Seriptural poet; and historians to whom she 
imputes figurative language, and where num- 
bers are concerned, figurative language alone. 
Still it is curious, that even at Thebes, proba- 
bly enough the oldest ruins in the world, the 
traveller or the scholar meets nothing to sup- 
port the idea that the race of men are more 
ancient than the Scriptures say. The party 


= 


‘ing the river, but they examined the ruins 
more minutely on their downward sr 
They passed Christmas-day at Asw:in, on the 
‘frontier between Egypt and Nubia, opposite 
to the island of Elephantine — “ half rubbish, 
half verdure.’’ They were thus enabled to 
eat their Christmas dinner at the first cataract, 
and there, they tell us, their Christmas morn- 
ing was like a July morning in England. 
But then the legacy of vermin was before them. 
The plagues of Egypt have not yet spent their 
foree. Begging is a prevalent vice of the 
modern Kgyptians, even when charity is un- 
necessary, and the whining ‘‘boksheesh”’ is 
hopeless. We wonder that this fact did not 
strike the tourists as another coincidenee be- 
tween Egypt and Treland. Asw:in abounds 
not less in beggars, than Irish country towns 
were wont to do when a conveyance of any 
| deseripti ion was stop ped to chi ange horses. 
| They emerged in clouds from every lane, and 
a 
carriage, it was absolutely surprising by what 


means they y gained a " = “lee so rapidly of 


its arrival. This vice in Tish travelling is | 


passing fast away. The ‘ate is drying 
up the practice of bestowing promiscuous char- 


itv. It need not, therefore, lessen real benev- | 


olence; but ere many years pass, that law 
will materially change Irish habits. There 
was something to be seen, however, at Aswiin, 
and all the Rgyptian towns, that has not been 


| known in Ireland for centuries. With all its 


metropolis in ruins, was enthusiastic. Its an- | 


misery, Ireland is less stained by the gains of 


slave- holding than any other European country. 


Slaveholding is not an Irish crime : — 


“ The bazaars looked poor ; and I believe the | 


traflic is chiefly carried on elsewhere. We saw 


two slave bazaars. One was an enclosure on |! 


the rising ground above our boat. The slaves 
here were only five or six, and all children—all 


| under sixteen years of age. They were intelli- 


did not remain long at Thebes, while ascen d- | 





on a Scottish muir or mountain ; for she says : 


gent and chee rful looking ; and I recognized, at 
the first glance, the likeness to the old Egyptian 
countenance and costume. The girls had their 
faces uncovered, and their hair in the Ethi- 
opian fashion—precisely that which we see in 
the old sculptures and paintings. One little girl 
was preparing the pottage for their supper, very 
cleverly and earnestly. She was said to be fit- 
teen, and £15 was the sum asked for her. The 
other bazaar was on the outskirts of the town, 
and near our boat. It contained, when we saw 
it on our return, a dozen boys, and about fifteen 
girls. Most of the girls were grinding millet 
between two stones, or kneading and baking 
cakes. They were freshly oiled, in good plight, 
and very intelligent looking, for the. most part. 
Some of them were really pretty in their way— 

in the old E gyptic unway. They y appeared cheer- 
ful and at home in their business; and there can 
scarcely be a stronger contrast, than between this 
slave market and those I have seen in the United 
States. The contrast is as strong as between the 
serfdom of the Egyptian, and the freedom of the 
American inhabitants of the respective coun- 
tries ; and, of course, the first aspect of slavery 
is infinitely less repulsive in Egypt than in Ame- 
rica. What I learned, and may have to tell, of 
the life of the modern E zyptians, proves, how- 


ever, that the institution is no more defensible | 


here than elsewhere.” | 


Miss Martineau has been in the desert, and 
she never has been lost in a good snow storm 


“ T thought of poor Hagar here, and seemed | 
to feel her story for the first time. I thought of 
Scotch shepherds lost in the snow, and of their 
mild case, in comparison with that of Arab goat- 


herds in the desert.” |} 


We quote an instance of this lady’s solid | 
good sense on all matters that come direetly 
under her perception. If she could only be 
kept out of dreams, and the folly of supposing 
herself called upon to rectify the world stant 
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on things too great for her, there would be few 
more useful writers, and apparently not many 
more careful housewives :— 


“ The next morning I rose early to damp and 
fold linen, and I was ironing till dinner time, that 
| we might carry our sheets and towels in the best 
condition to the Kaudja. No one would laugh 
at or despise this who knew the importance, in 
hot countries, of the condition of linen; and 
none who have not tried can judge of the differ- 
ence in comfort of ironed linen and that which 
is rough dried. * * * * If any lady going 
up the Nile should be so happy as to be able to 
iron, I should strongly advise her putting up a 
pair of flat-irons among her baggage. If she 
can also starch, it will add much to her comfort, 
and that of her party, at little cost of time and 
trouble.” 


Miss Martineau thinks highly of the Ame- 
ricans in this respect, and says :— 

| “Talways thought in America, and I always 
shall think, that the finest specimens of human 
development I have seen are in the United 
States, where every man, however learned and 
meditative, can ride, drive, keep his own horse, 
andl roof his own dwelling; and every woman, 
however intellectual, can do, if necessary, all the 
| work of her own house.” 
Physiologists hold the Americans to be an 
| inferior specimen of human development ; and 
notwithstanding the determination of this lady 
not to be convinced otherwise, there is no doubt 
of their statement, although, in subsequent 
ages, as the soil may be cleared, it may be 
qualified. 

The travellers nearly met a fatal accident at 
the Cataracts. 
rope broke, and their boat was carried back by 
the weight of water, but they were safely ex- 
tricated. 

The Nubians greatly interested the tourists, 
and earned their good opinion as an industrious 
class, fighting for a living with the desert ; but 
they were in Nubia only for five or six days. 

We have remarked already that a large por- 
tion of the three volumes is occupied with 
learned discussions and dissertations, which can 
only be given in them, on the authority of 
more learned investigators than the authoress, 


they degenerate into speculation, they are ut- 
terly valueless. This lady insists upon our be- 
lieving that, generally, the numbers stated in 
Scripture are tase; and she takes so much 
from the Bible in that and other ways, that it 
would he wiser and preferable to reject it en- 
tirely. The enthusiasm of their visitor for the 
tombs, the pyramids, and the ruins of Egypt, 
leads her into errors unpardonable in a critic 
of high pretensions. In reference to the mon- 
umental records, she says, page 179, vol. i. : 
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After reaching the top, the | 
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| actual idolatry in her own person, though she 
s0 far as they are of material value ; and when | 


“ While we take to heart the terrible loss [of 
the written records], let us take to heart also the 
value of the resource, and search for the charm 
which may remove the spell of dumbness from | 
these eloquent old teachers.” 





We cannot see how their eloquence can be 
thus vouched for, while they remain dumb ; and 
there is a bad taste in thus associating together 
dumbness and eloquence. At another page 
(188), while recording her joy that the priests 
said there were forty-seven tombs in some one 
place, the authoress adds 


“ Whose will be the honor of laying them 
open ? not in the Cambyses’ spirit of rapine, but 
in all honor and reverence, in search of trea- 
sures which neither moth nor rust can corrupt, 
nor thieves carry away.” | 


Literally, thieves have been very much in 
the habit of carrying away monumental trea- 
sures and works of art from Egypt, as from 
other conquered or deserted-lands: but we 
think it better not to apply those ideas to an- 
cient sculpture that are used to express sacred 
objects, on which, so far as they accord with 
her opinions, the writer places great value. 
Strange folly it is to believe implicitly the chisel 
of an unknown cutter of tombstones, and re- 
fuse to believe records preserved with the ut- 
most care through every generation ! 

Immediately afterwards we have the following 
announcement :-— 


“In the reign of the second Ptolemy lived a 
writer of uncommon interest and importance to 
us now—Manetho, the Egyptian priest. * * 
He is the very man we want—to stand on the | 
ridge of time, and tell us who are below—what | 
was doing in the depths of the oldages. He did 
so stand, and he did fully tell what he saw; but 
his words are gone to the four winds, and but a 
few unconnected declarations have reached us.” 


How came the authoress to know that Ma- 
netho ‘did fully tell” those things that she 
describes, since but ‘‘a few unconnected de- 
clarations have reached us ?’’? Miss Martineau, | 
notwithstanding her hatred of what she calls | 
superstition, when evinced by her own coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, narrowly escaped 


considers that error scarcely so culpable as | 
‘* bibliolatry”’ or bible loving, reverencing ‘ the 

entire bible.” Speaking of the Egyptian stat- | 
ues, she says :-— 


“ The difliculty to us now is, not to account 
for their having been once worshipped, but to 
help worshipping them still.” \| 


The diffieulty of patiently reading through | 
large portions of this work is at least extreme. | 
Moses is one of the characters admired by Miss 
Martineau, and yet, according to her judgment, | 
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SNES Ce REINS Sa , : | 
| he must have heen a great and plausible im- | cealed in consequence of our not becoming ac- ! 
postor. David is spoken of in terms of the | quainted with the language and literature of || 
|| highest praise, but Jehu is condenmed for eru- | the worms; but Miss Martineau should have || 
|| elty, and Solomon for uxoriousness. The Pen- | included the other vermin of the Nile in these || 
|| tateuch is supposed to have been written during | idle regrets. | 
| the reign of Josiah, and the discovery of the The travellers left Egypt by the route of the || 
| books of the law to have heen merely theirim- | Hebrews, and wandered in the desert of Sinai, ! 
|| position on society by some clever forger ; and | one of them meditating, and the other recording }; 
| yet, in that case, what comes of the praise be- | her meditations as she wandered. The Serip- | 
|| stowed on the intellect and imagination of | tures give one short account, written by Moses |, 
'| David, who celebrates the law as his study by | himself, of that great leader’s life in the wilder- i! 
the day, and his meditation by the night ; who | ness, and the means by which he was led into } 
{ 


| prays that it may be a light to his feet, and a 
lamp to his path ; but all whose Psalms may 
also have been written during the reign of Jo- 
siah, or at some subsequent period ; and in 
| that case, Miss Martineau loses a poet hero, 
| who may have been no poet, or, according to 
her standard of criticism, may never have had 
an existence. For the Saviour she professes 
to hold the utmost regard, but why we cannot 
guess ; for, according to Miss Martineau, he 
| also must have been a great impostor, making 
| statements utterly false, and advancing claims 
absolutely unfounded. 
It would be very difficult to guess whether 
| Miss Martineau really believes in a future 
state of any description, or under any cireum- 
| stances, from her works. She says, page 300, 
| vol. i. :— 


the peasant’s notion of a literal judgment day, 
| when there will be a process of trial, with books 
| of account opened, and a sentence passed in 
words, and burning inflicted, in the one case, and 
whatever the individual most desires conferred 
on the other. We truly respect these notions in 
the child and the peasant, while we know that 
no enlightened and disciplined man looks for- 
ward to any such actual scene.” 


| 
| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
: “We truly respect, accordingly, the child’s or 
! 
| 


If by the term, ‘‘ any such actual scene,” 
the writer means any scene bearing the leading 
features that she has caricatured slightly, the 
last sentence is grossly insolent ; and while 
pitying superior minds of the present day, she 
might deal to them some portion of her charity 
reserved for Egyptians and Mahommedans, 
upon whom it is so largely lavished. 

She is at a loss regarding John the Evange- 
list, somewhat doubtful whether the existence 
of the beloved disciple was advantageous or 
otherwise ; but Simon Magus, to whom she as- 
cribes the origin of a considerable part of Chris- 
tianity, is deservedly not one of her favorites. 
Amongst other matters, she is somewhat vexed 
that the human race have been for some thou- 
sands of years in direct communication with 





ing any great knowledge of their mental ea- 
_ pacities. There may be much knowledge con- 


— 


rflies, worms, and so on, without acquir- | ° . F . : 
butterflies, v < 4 rout lequIr- | their servitude as to be incapable of warfare. 








| influences which had made them what they were, | 





the gigantic effort to redeem the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage ; but Miss Martineau knows 
better than Moses all these circumstances, and | 
we subjoin her account of the matter :— i 


“In the solitudes to which he now retired with 
his family, shifting his tent from valley to valley, 
according to the needs of his flock, and sitting 
down beside the secluded springs among the 
rocky mountains, his mind wrought vigorously 
among the materials stored up by his careful edu- 
cation. There is no place like the desert for 
fruitful meditation. There, among the immuta- 
ble forms of nature, lives the past, for those who 
know how to look forit. It will not rise to view 
among the changing scenes of social life, nor 
speak where the voices of men are heard. But | 
in the austere silence of the desert it presses its | 
tale upon the tranquilized soul, and will, to one 
who knows, as Moses did then, and Mahommed 
afier him, how to invoke prophecy of the future 
—of its unborn child, which is to redeem the 
human race from its sins and its burden of woes. || 
Here, as Moses sat under the shrubby palin in || 
its moist nook, or lay under the shadow of the | 
rock, did the past come at the call of his in- 
structed memory, and tell him how these mighty 
Egyptians had been slaves, as his Hebrew breth- 
ren now were, and how they had cast off the |; 
yoke of their bondage, and risen into a powerful 
nationality, by driving out the foe who had op- | 
pressed them for a thousand years, and by re- | 
storing to their honours the Supreme and his at- 
tributes through whose aid they believed all great 
deeds to be achieved; and here, to his clear un- 
derstanding, did the future promise the redemp- | 
tion of his race, and disclose the means by which | 
it should be wrought. Here he learned to see, || 
not at once as in vision, butin the dawning of 
many days, and from the suggestions of many 
thoughtful years—how the redemption of the | 
Hebrew race should be effected, how far the pre- 
cedents of former times should be followed, and 
where they should be departed from; what there | 
was new and peculiar in the circumstances of 
his people, and how these circumstances should 
be dealt with. He saw that the Hebrews could 
not rise in revolt against their oppressors as the 
Egyptians had done against their shepherd con- | 
querors ; for the Hebrews had not the rights of 
native possession ; and they were so debased by 


He saw that they must be first removed from the 
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and then elevated into a capability for independ- 
ent social life.” 

We are, therefore, to understand that all the 
knowledge of Moses regarding ‘‘ the Supreme,” 
was derived from the Egyptians—from the 
people whose worship and idols he was so care- 
ful to warn his countrymen against, and with 
which he was so much incensed. The visions 
narrated by him are to be considered so many 
frauds, and yet the reader must remember that 


Miss Martineau holds the character of Moses | 


in the highest reverence and esteem. We are 
even farther asked to believe that Moses de- 
rived none of his information from the Israel- 
ites themselves—that the teaching of the pa- 


triarchs was entirely forgotten amongst them— 


or that he never had enjoyed any intercourse 


| with the people in whose favor and fer whose | 


liberation all his energies were stirred. 

The second volume contains some graphic 
sketches of desert scenery, mixed, unfortu- 
nately, with the speculations of the writer, 


which she supposes to be new, whereas they | 


‘| are old doubts, often considered :— 

“ How differently the Pentateuch here reads, 
from the same worn old Bible which one has 

| handled for five-and-twenty years, I could not 

i have imagined. The light from Egypt and Ara- 


| bia shining into it illuminates unthought-of | 
|| places, and gives a new and most fresh coloring | 
to the whole. I little thought ever to have seen | 


| so much of Moses as I did this day, within sight 
| of Arab tents, like those in which he and Zip- 


| porah and their children lived when first here | 


| with Jethro’s flocks; within sight of the same 
| peaks which were land-marks to the wandering 
tribes; and of the same wadees where they 
rested, and surrounded by the very same moun- 
tain springs whence they brought water for them- 
_ selves and their flocks. The wells within the con- 


vent seem to have been always inexhaustible ; yet | 


I dare say some of the Ilebrew women discovered 
the ice-cold spring behind, which has, no doubt, 
lain in its shadowy nook since Horeb was up- 
reared. I wonder whether it was fringed with 
ferns when the Hebrew women saw it, as it is now. 
It was a tempting place for gossip, for sitting 


' down to talk over the comforts of Goshen, and | 
the verdure of Egypt, and pointing out the drea- | 


riness of this place, and reminding one another 
| how unwilling they and their husbands had been 


to leave Egypt, foreseeing that they should only | 
| get into trouble by trying a new country. In | 


yonder plain was the crowd of dark, low tents, 
with no tabernacle yet in the midst. Among the 
neighboring wadees were the herdsmen  dis- 
persed, tending the flocks every day of the week ; 
for as yet there was no Sabbath. This, and very 
much more, did I see on that Sunday at Sinai; 
much that I could not have seen if I had been a 


cotemporary disciple of Moses—much that can be | 
seen only by the light ofan after age, of the educa- | 


tional purposes and processes for which the He- 
brews were brought here.” 


——==8 
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Miss Martineau would have great difficulty 
| in proving that ‘‘ as yet there was no Sabbath.” 
_ The people are represented as at Sinai, when 
| Miss Martineau makes this reflection ; but pre- 
vious to getting there, when in the Wilder- 
ness of Sin, ‘‘ which is between Elim and 
Sinai,’ there was the Sabbath, observed, too, 
in a very solemn way, as this lady, who seems 
| not to have read the Pentateuch very careful- 
ly, will find on referring to Exodus xvi. and 
23d to the 30th verse. Some time elapsed 
| after the events there recorded, before the Is- 
'raelites passed through Rephidim to Sinai, 
from which the law was delivered, containing, 
amongst other commandments, the fourth. 
That commandment runs in language which 
implies, on the part of those to whom it was 
addressed, a previous knowledge and observ- 
| ance of the Sabbath. The subject is twisted 
into this place, apparently for the purpose of 
| modernizing the institution of this weekly rest ; 
for, under any cireumstances, the herdsmen 
were compelled to tend their flocks, to a con- 
| siderable extent, even on the Sabbath. Miss 
Martineau explains the religious ereed of 
Moses upon the following theory : — 


‘By his priestly rank and privileges, Moses 
knew the mysteries of Egyptian worship. He 
| was the only one of the multitude at Sinai who 
knew, what we all know, or may know, now — 
that the two chief objects of the heathen mys- 
| teries were, the preservation of the doctrine of 
_ the Divine Unity, and the detection or explana- | 
| tion of idolatry. The Orphic hymn, sung by 
| the initiated in mysteries which were derived 
from Egypt, was familiar truth to him:—‘I | 
will declare a secret to the initiated; but let the | 
doors be shut against the profane. . . . . I shall 
utter the truth without disguise. Suffer not, 
_ therefore, thy former prejudices to debar thee 
from that happy life which the knowledge of || 
, these sublime truths will procure unto thee ; but | 
carefully contemplate this divine oracle, and 
| preserve it in purity of mind and heart. Go on, | 
in the right way, and contemplate the Sole Gov- 
ernor of the world. He is One, and of himself 
Alone; and to that One all things owe their 
being. Ile operates through all, was never seen 
by mortal eyes, but does himself see every one.’ 
| Moses knew that this sublime truth of the my_- 
teries was once the common faith of men, though 
it was now called Atheism, from the contempt 
it was supposed to cast upon the popular gods : 
| and that it must again become the faith of man- 
| kind, through him, amidst all the difficulty and | 
suffering which attend a return from error to a 
fundamental primitive idea. He knew that, be- | 
fore he could see his hope fulfilled — his hope | 
_ that every Hebrew should worship Jehovah, as 
his father Abraham had done —the people 
must go through a process of training, as paintul 
to himself as irksome to them. But this was 
the work he had to do; and he had brought 
them hither to begin it.” 
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out the Bible we should know very little of 
MI 


| Moses, and yet his character is greatly revered 


by our tourist, who denies, however, the truth 
ot the information 

suits. What can be more difficult than to en- 
tertain a feeling of respect for a critical and 
lear ne «t authority —and Miss Martineau is ap- 





wee volumes — who, at page 83, vol. il., re- 
fers seriously to the patriarch Joseph asa sa- 
onc us and po litie 
than concerning that of Prince Metternich or 

¢ Charles ba ood ; as a statesman, in a Crisis, 
han both modern politicians, but 
e following statement. at 
1. ?— 


“Tt is believed by the learned that, during 
two centuries and a half, after the full assump- 
tion of power by the priesthood, under Jehoiada, 
the first four books of the Pentateuch were pro- 


_bably compiled from existing documents, and 
other means of knowledge; and that, finally, 
the book of Deuteronomy was written, and 


brought out with the others, in the name of Jo- 
to work the greatest change in the religious 
condition of the Hebrews which had happened 
since they had left Mount Sinai. 
the law we 


a | 
slau, 


re then found written in the ark —in 
the ark which is declared to have been empty at 
preceding dates: and a multitude of particu- 


‘tholars have shown, that 


s they could not have 
been reduced to their present form before the 
dates here assigned. For the consternation of 


king Josiah, and the sensation excited 
1 


? 
+ = 
the OTe, 


among 
by the denunciations against idolatry 
i ily the prevalent idolatry of the coun- 
try — we need only refe ‘r to the history. Our 
ith the event is to mark its effect on 
ligious thought of the nation.” 


— ¢<? 


business wi 
the re 


All our knowledge of Joseph is derived 
from the Pentateuch. 
credible, Joseph's existence is disestablished. 
Ile is no more to us than Waverly or Guy 


“alten say Moses may be a myth, and 
Aaron a mistake, if this belief of the learned 


he worthy of any attention. 


It is true that 
the four first 


hooks are said to have been 
probably compiled from existing documents du- 
ring the reign Josiah. 
been anything else than documents, and if they 
were copied from then existing documents, 
their authenticity remains unimpaired ; while 





minister; as a person of 
| whose existence there ean be no more doubt 


The books of 


| their neighbors. 
| over, we fear that ‘‘ the learned ”’ 
| sons only who support her opinions. 
that he furnishes there re- | 
| garding his own history, character, and pur- 


| 


earing voluntarily in these capacities through | ‘ 


With this authoress, more- 
are those per- 
Nothing 
is more common than a pretence of charity, or 
even a blunder of charity —a_ belief that a 


| writer can be liberal and charitable who says 
| that 


“the learned’’ think the Pentateuch 
dates only from the reign of Josiah, and that 
‘all the enlightened’ have ceased to expect 
or to believe in ‘‘ the day ef judgment.”’ 
There are many errors into which the au- 
thoress falls, evidently from a careless study 
of the Scriptures — errors that have not a very 


_ prejudicial tendency, but at the same time des- 


| troy, as we have alre: uly stated, any confidence 


in her critical discrimination. The institution 


of the Levitieal priesthood is aseribed in this 


| work to the time of oven, although no fact 
| is more distinctly, or perl haps more frequently, 


| stated, than the succession of priests in the 


house of Levi, from Aaron downwards, and 


| the separation of his tribe to offices connected 


with the priesthood and the services of reli- 


| ion. 


| of their leader’s aim and hope for then 


_— . . pels | hope had been, and the aim of their desert life, 
lars in the books themselves prove, as biblical | 


The following passage is founded on an errer 
of the kind to which we have referred : — 


“ The first thing evident in their history, after 
the arrival of the Hebrews in the promised 
land, is the utter apparent failure, for the time, 


Hlis 


to keep them pure from Egyptian popular su- 
perstitions on the one hand, and the planetary 


| worship of Canaan on the other; but they were 


If these books be in- | 


They never have | . 


subject to both for some centuries after their 
arrival in Palestine, avowedly till the comple- 
tion of the law and the full establishment of the 
ritual after the time of Joshua, and unconscious- 
ly, in several doctrines and many habits of 
thought, to the very last. The golden calf at 
Sinai was not the only one by very many. Je- 
hovah was still considered, at times, if not al- 
ways, the chief God of the Hebrews; and this 
preeminence was asserted by the consecration 
of golden calves to him exclusively, which indi- 
cated him to be the Amun or King of the Gods 
to this seeming Egyptian people. These calves 
were set up at Dan and Bethel, and on many a 
high pl we between, in the time of Jero! am, 
three generations after the day when David 
brought the ark into Jerusalem, bidding its gates 
be lifted up, that the King of Glory might come 
in. And as for the planetary idolatry, the peo- 
ple not only fell, immediately after their arrival, 
into the worship of tke oriental Apollo and Di- 
ana, but the horses of the sun, and chariots of 


— ————— os 
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Moses unquestionably was skilled in the | if they were ‘ compiled,” their character is | 
learning of the Egyptians; but the authority | changed. We are very confident ~ ** the r 
on which we believe that statement imputes a | learned’? cannot show a tittle of evflence to | 
different origin to his theology ; and we have no | justify the preference of the word ‘ compiled” || 
right to use those parts of that narrative which | to ‘copied,’ and that those who adopt it can | 
suit our pr judices as correct, without ac sept: | show no better reason for doing so than a vain | 
ing de its more lmportant statements. With- | and weak-minded ambition to seem wiser than | 
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the sun, were set up as consec rated images, at r tutions olr ler than itself, which is the cause of 


the very entrance of the House of Jehovah, up 
to the time of Josiah.” 


There 
Jewish ritual was fully established during the 
reign of Solomon, although that monarch tol- 
erated, with it, the worship of many false gods 
on account of the connections that he formed ; 
and participated in idolatry at one period, 
probably the middle period of his life and 
reign. The calves set up at Dan and Bethel 
were consequences of the separation of Israel 
from Judah, and the formation of the former 
into a separate kingdom. The tribes never 
coalesced again, and the Israelites had no eon- 


nection with the reéstablishment of the Mosaic | 


ritual amongst the Jews under Josiah. 

The same careless statements regarding 
facts, and the objectionable formation of argu- 
ments on these mis-statements, which we have 
already often noticed, prevails through the 
whole historical theology of the work. The 
error re garding the Mahommedans, in the 
first sentence of the following extract, is fre- 
quently sess : manifesting an ignorance of 
ecclesiastical statisties 
on the part of an ecclesiastical teacher ; and 
Miss Martineau assumes that office. 


“ The latter faith, which has transcended all 
preceding religions in its power over the hu- 
man race — Mahommedan, which has won its 
tens of thousands to the thousands of any other 
faith well-known to us — is not without its rep- 
resentative here. Towering above the shrines 
of the Greck deities, and the source of the sa- 
cred Hebrew river, and the site of the palace of 
the Cwsars, and the fields where Jesus walked, 
is the great Saracenic castle, held for ages in the 
name Allah, and Mabommed h 
We saw it long this day, as we were 
the boundary hills of Palestine. 

* These were our last hours in the Holy Land. 
From these heights we looked back upon a land 


of 


can be no doubt whatever that the | 


entirely unaccountable | 


| 


} 
| 
| 

| 
| 


is Prophet. | 
riding over | 


of most variegated scenery, and I could not but | 


fecl of faiths curiously commingled, as 


strong 


of race. The main feature of 
ever —its monotheism — finally 


its faith, how- 
remained un- 


changed for so long as to serve as a basis for its | 


distinctive character before the world. Though 
allegorically impaired by the Pharisaic sect be- 
fore the time of Christ, and by the Alexandrian, 
and other parties ever since, that great doctrine 
has remained, on the whole, practically estab- 
lished; and this it is which distinguishes this 
birth-place of a religious faith above, perhaps, 
every other on earth. Next to this ranks the 


distinction given it by the appearance of Christ. | 


When men shall have learned to receive his doe- 
trine in the sinplici ity with which he gave it — 
to receive it from himself, from his life and his 
words — they will probably become aware that 
it is its commixture with superstitions and insti- 


| its not having been more extensive and effectual 
in its operation than the history of eighteen 
centuries shows it to have been. Ene umbered 
with much that was never contempli uted by the 
Teacher himself, and that is incompatible “with 
the whole spirit of his Gospel— encumbered 
with a priesthood and ritual of its own, and 
adulterated with more or fewer of the supersti- 
tions of all the nations who ministered to the 
Hebrew mind, it is no wonder that the true doec- 
trine of Christ is overlaid and almost destroyed. 
The paternity of God extending to all men; 
the infallible operation of his will or providence ; 
his strict moral government, by which moral 
retribution is inevitable ; the brotherhood of the 
whole human race, and in that the promise of 
peace on earth and good will towards men ; and 
the establishment of a spiritual kingdom on 
earth, of which he should be Prince, and his 
followers the administrators, the dead rising to 
enter into it; and the living to be admitted 
without death; the expiration of the Jewish law 
on the establishment of this kingdom, and the 
spiritual nature of the new religion, which was 
to have the heaven and the earth for its temple, 
and the whole body of believers for its priests : 
—these were the points of faith which appear 
to have been offered by Jesus himself— the 
simple glad tidings which the earnest disciple 
hears from him when listening to his voice alone 
in the retirements of Palestine, sequestered 
from the embarrassing echoes of other countries, 
and later times. It was thus that Palestine and 
its faith appeared to one, at least, as I looked 
back this day from the ridge of the eastern hills, 
for the last time upon the valley of Jordan.” 


The absolute statement in the first sentence 
of this extract is, that Mahommedanism has 
won ten times the number of converts attached 
to any other faith known to us. There are 
differe mt forms of Mahommedenism, as there 
forms of Christianity ; and club- 

erents in the differe ~ sects to- 
they do not make out a number equal 
disciples of moie than one known faith. 


are different 
bing all i 
rether, 


1] 
its adi 


to the d 


The followers of Buddha in the different forms || 
was the Jewish profession of unity of faith, and | ot 


Buddhism are more numerous than those 
of Mahommed. Christianity in its various 
forms believed to embrace two hundred mil- 
lions « f pers ons. Ve have no good reason to 
suppose that there really exist two hundred 
millions Mahommedans on the earth. Its 
population is reckoned at eight hundred 
millions. One-third of that number are sup- 
posed to he resident in China and its immedt- 
ate dependencies, 2nd there are few Mahom- 

medans amongst them. Central Asia contains 
a vast population, but the majority are not 
Mahommedans. In Westetn Asia, they great- 
ly preponderate ; but that region and the north- 
ern coasts of Africa contain the greatest num. 
| In Europe there are not 


e 
£ 
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entire 


bers and strength. 
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| very many millions. 





‘ a error of saying oni | 
repeating and reiterating the saying, that ‘these 
people are ten times more numerous than the | 
adherents of any other faith — are two thou- | 
sand millions strong — which they would re- 


, quire to be, in order to have ten times the | 


‘number of all Christians — should not find a | 
_ place in a work professing to describe Eastern | 


| back on the words of Jesus, the test to which 


life and faith —to be the product of personal 
research, aided by the accumulated treasures 
of ‘‘ the learned ”’ and of ‘ the enlightened.” 
When mistakes of this nature regarding mat- 
ters of general notoricty are committed, what | 
can we expect amongst the tombs and the ruin- | 
ous monuments, the dust, the sand, and the 
mud of fallen Egypt ? 

The epitome of the Christian religion given 
in the last extract is so far correct ; but falling 


we are referred, it is incomplete, and there is 
a haze and darkness hanging over the abstract | 
which He left not over his doe ‘trines. There is 
little satisfaction in noticing the views promul- 

gated by Miss Martinean, because we have no 
standard of appeal; for what are the words of 
Jesus? Words that do not suit the argument 
are pronounced to be interpolations. This en- 
tire deficiency in the basis of the discussion, 
must often render it devoid of results. One 
statement in this extract echoes the words of 
reflective men through all Christendom. Chris- | 
tianity has not yet covered the earth, because 
it has not yet been generally practis ed by its | 
professors. 

We have wandered far from the pleasant 
and profitable parts of this work—those de- 
seriptive chapters which abound in most inter- 
esting narrative. The tourists were particu- 
larly fortunate in their sojourn at Petra, and 
they were able to examine that old metropolis 
in the rocks more carefully and completely 
than any preceding party. “here is, perhaps, 
more interest attached to the ancient capital of 
Idumea than any other eastern city, 
Jerusalem — more interest 
place, although neither felt nor expressed as 
yetin Europe. What induced the children of 
Edom, at a time when the broad world 
unpeopled before them, to perch their 


exce pr 
appertaining to the 


home 


with the eavle amongst the rocks? What 
charm had those ‘‘ clefts of the rocks” to the 


long line of Dukes of Edom —the aristocracy 
of Idumea? By what process did they who 
went not down to Egypt reach,that high deeree 
of refinement, and of acquaihtance with the 
arts and sciences that they undoubtedly pos- 
sessed ? When af last the SAT de- 
nounced from yng by Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
other prophets in Israel, fell on them with 
irresis stib le power — where fied the fragments 


} deep. 


it struck me that, not only was there no pros- || 
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at a noble, though ultimately an impious and | 


wicked race ? ie prophet denounced for their 
doom that ‘‘ there shall not be 
of the house of Kdom.”’ 


The doom seems 


to have been literally fulfilled, for no traces || 
vigorous and active people | 


The | 


now remain of the 
who set ‘‘ their nest among the stars. 
singularity of Petra consisted not merely in its 


| houses being excavations, and its strects chasms | 


between rocks; but in the scenery, for many 


_ miles around, which exhibited the same alter- 
| : : ap 

_ nation of precipice and chasm. 
| neau’s s descriptions of the deserted rocks, that 


Miss Marti- 


were once a proud metropolis, are extremely 
vivid. 

To lose one’s way in Damascus, in Paris, 
or any other foreign city, is an unpleasant 


event for a tourist ; “put to be lost among the 


ruins of rocks, in a city of tombs, is far more 
serious. There is the chance of never meet- 


ing any one to lead the wanderers right, and || 
the d: anger 


, When a party appears, that they 
will most prob ably lead them wrong. 
was the fate of Miss Martineau and a party of 
her companions. They were caught in a storm 
amid the ruins of Petra, while they knew not 


_seareely where to turn; but they were well 


repaid for the danger and the delay by a spec- 


_tacle that cannot be of frequent occurrence 


amongst the rocks of Edom. The water chan- 
nels were filled once more, and the streets of 
the city were peopled to their gratification : — 


“We waited and watched: and a very pretty 


thing it was to watch the little white torrents 


dashing down trom the summits, here and there, 


as far as we could see. But these same water- 


falls were sending streams down the intervals of 


the slopes before us—in some places ankle- 


The whole sky was one dark gray: and 


pect of its clearing up, but that we were too far 
from home to run the risk of further delay. My 
companions objected that we had no guide, and 


were quite ignorant of the way; whereas some- 


| body would certainly be coming soon to look for 


us. I had a pocket-compass with me, however, 
and was quite sure of the general direction. I 
knew that the tents lay south-west, on the other 
side of the water-course. So, off we went, as 
straight as an arrow —across gullies, over hills, 
through ankle-de ‘ep wate r—for it was no time 
for picking and choosing our footing. One of 
my companions was lame that day; but on he 
must go, over stone-heaps and through pools. 


any remaining | 


That | 


NOR: smd 


We found a way down into the water-course — | 


walked many yards along it—knowing now 
where we were —and got out of it not far from 
our platform. Within three minutes, before I 
had half put off my wet clothes, I heard a shout 
—the torrent had come down. Down it came, 
almost breast-high — rushing and swirling among 
the thickets and gre ‘at stones in the water-course, 
giving us a river in a moment, +, where we had 
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never dreamed of hoping to see one ! 
as I could, I ran out to the verge of the plat- 
form, and I shall never forget the sight. It was 
worth any inconvenience and disappointment. 
We forgot the dripping tent, from which little 
rills ran upon our bedsteads; we forgot the lost 
hours of this last day, and our damp wardrobes, 
and all our discomforts. ‘There was the muddy 
torrent — or rather the junction of two torrents, 
which divided the channel between them for 
some way —the one which had come from the 
Sik, and passed the theatre, being muddy, and 
| the other, from the north-east, being clear. On 
/ came the double stream, bowing and waving the 
tamarisks and oleanders—the late quarters of 
the Arabs, who were now looking on from the 
opposite bank! Just before sunset I went to 
/look again. The white water-falls were still 
tumbling from the steeps; and the whole scene 
was lighted up by a yellow glow from the west, 
where the sky was clearing. The torrent was 
still dashing along, making eddies among the 
stones; and beyond it,in a thicket, under a wall 
(of rock, was a group of Arabs round a fire, 
whose smoke curled up among the trees. At 
night, I went out once more; and that was the 
finest of all. The torrent was too deep within 
its banks to be touched by the moon, which was 
| now shining brightly. The waters could scarcely 
| be seen, except in one spot, where they caught 
agleam from an Arab fire. But at this hour, 
its rush seemed louder than ever. I was startled 
| to see how many were looking at it with me. 
All along the opposite ridge, and on every point 
_of the descent, were dim figures of Arabs; and 
in the precipice there was quite an illumination. 
Row beyond row of the caves gave out yellow 
gleams; and in the moonlight rose little pillars 
and wreaths of white smoke. The Arabs had 
come up from the whole country round, at the 
sound of the waters; and I had seen Petra pop- 
ulous once more.” 


They met with one sad illustration of the 


As soon | 





rapidity with which the monuments of Petra | 


(} are crumbling away. When a few centuries 
more have passed, history and tradition may 
| afford the only traces of the multitudes who 
once dwelt there, except their cave-houses in 
ithe rocks, which will tell nothing regarding 
| the progress of their old inhabitants in arts and 
science. 


“Tn the evening, Mr. W. came to give us the 
result of his visit to the Greek inscription, It 
was soon told. The whole facade had fallen — 
brought down, no doubt, by the rains of yester- 
day! When the party arrived, they found the 
way blocked up by masses of stone: and the 
guides were aghast at the ruin. 
us, and more than we could have expected, that 
they did not attribute the mischief to the pro- 
fanation of our visit, and take vengeance on us 
accordingly. Mr. W. searched, and found a bit 
ot the inscription: but as a whole, it is irrecov- 
erable. That far-tamed work is gone for ever! 
his is a warning to us not to judge of what 


It was well for | 


| think these spouts have been dexterously con- 
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Petra was by what we see now. It is natural to 
suppose a sort of immutability in a rock fastness 
like this; but we see here how much depends 
on the structure of the rock, and the influences 
which operate upon it. The forces of wind and 
water are great at Petra; and the presence of 
oxyde of iron here, as of saltpetre in the columns 
at Karnac, seems to insure the fall of works 
which would appear likely to greet as many 
generations as the everlasting hills. 

“T again went out at night, and saw the fires 
of the Arabs, even in some very distant caves. 
But instead of clear moonlight, there were clouds 
driving in the cold rising wind. I lingered over 
this night view; for it was the last. In the 
morning we were to be off; and the most 
romantic vision of the travels of my life would 
be withdrawn.” 








We have sellom met a more diversified 
work than ‘‘ Eastern Life, present and past.” 
It has two divisions—the life present is a 
pleasant book, caleulated to convey clear im- 
pressions of scenery and society in Egypt, in 
Syria generally, and especially in Palestine ; | 
that section of the work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our oriental literature ; but ‘life past” 
is full of crude and vague conjectures — put 
forward and reasoned from as proved and 
incontestible facts, or of doubts thinly veiled ; 
and clouded statements that may bear any 
interpretation, but seem designed to cast dis- 
credit over ecclesiastical history as generally 
received. — Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Aw Irautan Umprentta. A Roman torrent | 
is a very different thing from an English | 
shower. You put up your umbrella; it is 
laid flat upon your head in an instant. The 
flimsy Parisian article is viewed with contempt | 
by the Italian people. The native carries | 
(when apprehensive of rain, which may con- 
tinue three days without cessation) a ponder- | 
ous machine, which, when opened, resembles 
a little tent suspended in the air, under which 
he walks securely. The construction of the 
Italian umbrella is simple enough, a mass of 
oiled calico is attached to a stout pole ; and 
this, when spread, resists the torrent wonder- 
fully. In a short time the spouts begin to 
play. the jets d’eau of modern Rome. I 


trived to aid in washing the streets, a process | 
the natives would perish rather than undertake. 
These duets are about two feet long, and pro- 
ject from the reofs of the houses; through | 


| such spouts the water is made to spin into the | 


side’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 





middle of the street with admirable effect, for 
no deposite ean withstand its power.— White- 
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Memoirs of Jérome Paturot —{ Mémoires de 
Jérome Paturot. Patenté lecteur et £1i- 
gible}. By Louis Reybaud. Paris. 


These volumes contain what may be called the 


“* Grandeur et Décadence’ 
Jérome Paturot. They who have — 
with interest his early struggles in his “ Search 
for a Social and Political Position,” ii seen 
how, through many vicissitudes and perils, 
he finally obtained shelter ‘‘ under eotton 
nightcap,’ — will have perhaps imagined that 
he had nothing further to do than live con- 
tent and enjoy the satisfactory condition at 
which he had arrived, as head of a flourishing 
hosiery establishment in the F son capital. 

But the desire of fame is insatiable. He 
who has heenn to whisper secrets into the ear 
of the p ublic, is pretty sure to continue his 
confidence: and accordingly, M. Paturot here 
takes - the pen to communicate, in autobio- 
eraphical fashion, his experience of publie and 
private life, under what now appears the re- 
mote historical period of the reign of the Citi- 
zen King. 

Ambition, that glorious fault by which the 
angels fell, is still busy at the heart of Jérome. 
It first manifests itself, innocently enough, in 
the h nprovement and decoration of his shop — 
in making the old signboard give place to a 
new, nutwood to oil to gas, Ke. ; 
and then urges him to a step more equivo- 
cal, the dismissal of his old shopmen, for 
others ‘in the flower of their youth and with 
~~ most fashionable beards.”’ 

Madame Paturot is a genius. Not only has 
she ‘developed the flannel waistcoat from its 
rudimentary condition and brought it 
harmony with the human form,”’ 
worked wonders in the art of stuffing, and 
furnished the gods and goddesses of the Opera 
with whatever is requis site for the perfec tion of 
their contour. The connoisseur who worships 
of outline exhibited in the Ballet, 
dreams not of what he owes to the talents 
of Madame Paturot and the virtues of wad- 
ding. 

Ministering thus at ence to the useful and 
the agreeable, Monsieur Paturot is progressing 
rapidly on the road to fortune, when he meets 
with his Mephistopheles in a certain Oséar, 
an artist of the ‘hairy schook”? who exhibits 
landscapes resembling poached eggs and spin- 
ach, and paints portraits ad tnfinitum of Louis 
Philippe for the delight of the then loyal com- 
munes of France—assuming with reference to 


mahogany, 


into 
but she has 


of the fortunes of 





Jéroime Pat ‘vot. 





ROME PATUROT. 
thts branch of his business the title of ‘ 
‘in Ordinary of his Majesty.” Finding that 
ie y agree admi Ws ably on all esthet al pen 


jects, the too confiding Jérome Paturot intro- 


duces the painter to his house, where the lat- | 


ter spee dily established himselfas an inmate :— 
and ‘* now farewell the tranquil mind!”?) Th 

insidious Osear suggests to Jérome that he 
marvellously res¢ mbles Napoles n: assists hin 
to win his election as Captain of the National 
Guard; and thence tem): s him ste p! by step 
on to a giddy height, wheres ca hosier 
on which the whole elittering 
comes invisible. 


) 
8 shop 


S, “i 


snat 
Louies 
ru t, 


r fabric 
Bahiold de at le alli 
the most loyal of guests, at the table of the 
Citizen King.— 

Even now, when all my illusions havi » fled, 
there is something soothing and consol ing 
remembrance of those illustrious 1] ang 
those incomparable gravies. A certain « 
pamphle teers have been plea: sed to throw out 
insinuations against the style in which the royal 


th tne 


‘is— 


table was served, and to devise all sorts of de- | 


testable pleasantries on the subject. Now, I am 
not partial to the use of torture —I have none 


of the blood of Nero or the gall of Marat in my 
composition ; but I must say, [ coul ld ¥ ith pleas- 
ure see these villains ascend the scatfold lad 


they once approached the table ok he 
depreciate — had they but once moistened their 
throats with that velvet Burgundy and that in- 
comparable Lafitte —had they stu lic il those 
roasts, and those side dishes, reviewed t] une, 
and the poultry, and the fish — inv« tiwate l the 


s, and rendered themselves familiar 


, rs 
hors a @Murre 


with the sweetmeats —I could but pity their 
want of taste and of natural sensibility. Bat 
they cannot entrench themselves behind the 


natural depravity of their organs—for they 
know not the dishes that they calumniate. T 
have never tas ted—nay, not 
the dainties that they thus 
ecrable jokes. 


so much as smelt — 
pursue with th ir CX- 
And this — this is the way in 
which history i is written ! 

The organ of veneration is, as our readers 
perceive, finely developed i in M. Paturot > and 
his devotion is~ rewarded by the still higher 
honor of an invitation to a ball at 


} ’ °y 
the Puile- 


ries. After many lessons from the painter 
‘of the hairy school,” and many dh essed] re- 
hearsals of the part which he woult have to 


play at court, 


The day of the fe arrived, and with it fresh 
miseries. It was ten o'clock at night, and 
hair-dresser had not arrived tor my wife, and | 
was still expecting my shoes. Servant after 
servant was sent ofl to hasten the loiterers. At 
length, after many vexations and explosions of 


} 
tne 


‘P rw | 


‘lass of 





i} 
it 
| 





' 
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teeta 


impatience, at eleven o'clock we set out. But 
we were not vet at the end of our troubles. 
To arrive at the Carrousel, it was necessary 
to fall into the line at the end of the Rue 
Rivoli. | 





The carriages were crawling slowly 
on, and the sky was pouring down a torrent on 
the pavement. The length of the queue was 
enormous; and I was on the point of telling my 
coachman, in despair, to drive home again, when 
we perceived the flight of steps that was to bring 
us into port. The stairease was as crowded as 
the steeet. We ascended slowly, step by step, 
and soon found of how little service our prelim- 
inary studies were likely to prove in practice. 
Swords crossed, and trains got entangled in the 
lees of the cavaliers with a sort of wilful obstinacy. 
Before we had reached so much as the door of the 
apartments, we were already rumpled and spoilt; 
but at length, by the exertions cf the attendants 
and some movements of the elbows, we made 
our way to the grand saloon where the king and 
queen were standing. 
pains on the preparation of my bow. I executed 
it most happily, and added a “ Sire!” the in- 
tonation of which was perfect. But when I 
raised my head to enjoy my triumph, his Maj- 
esty had turned his back, and was talking to 
some ambassador from the North. That “ back” 
poisoned the fcfe to me. 


On consideration, however, Jcrome’s loy- | 


alty is proof against this disappointment. He 
considers that Majesty has to perform three 
thousand salutations, succeeding each other 
“as fast as the strokes of the piston in a steam 
engine ’’; and instead of resenting the neelect 
of his ‘* Sire,” he begins to pity royalty thus 
condemned to hard labor, and to marvel at 


the gift of perpetual smiles which Heayen has | 


manta “Vs wieelac ——_ 
granted to royal muscles. 


And when I watched the passage of those 
furbe! 
fat and lean, wrinkled and toothless, imbecile 
and vulgar, that followed in an interminable file, 
IT wondered that any human head could avoid 
turning at the spectacle and the suffocating heat 
and the mincling of a thousand odors. 
eve was bewildered in a maze of jewels and 
plumes, and ribbons and epaulettes, and bare 
bosoms and shoulders, and lace and embroidery, 
and stars and orders, and German eagles and 
English garters — moving perpetually in all 
directions, and forming rivers of gold and silver. 
Vhat luxury! Gracious Heaven, what magnif- 


icence!— And to find myself there, elbowing | 
a Marshal of France, treading on the corns of 
a foreign ambassador, in the midst of the great- | 


est names of Europe, and the finest diamonds in 
he rd! i rane ¢ ] ’ . 1. " P anyt ity 
the worid. it Was an honor that no Paturof in 
the world before me had Let 
none say that the revolution of July was an 
abortion. Has it not introduced hosiers to the 
Tuileries ? 


“ver enjoved. 


Then we have M. Paturot in another char- | 


act 


r. Connected with the political world hy 
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I had bestowed infinite | 


lowed dowagers and foolish peers, the faces | 


The | 





| his epaulettes—for he has become chief of his | 
| hattalion—and with the industrial hy his shop, 
he is summoned to give evidence before a 
commission sitting to inquire into the state of 
the French Manufactures; and has an oppor- 
tunity, thus, of proving that his patriotism is 
as sound as his loyalty. His political economy 
is exemplary.— 


ion 
There are 
one of which 


French school. 

to the foreigner. It delights in the cachemires 
of India, the mackintosh of England, the furs of 
Siberia, the hemp of Russia, the iron of Swe- 
den, the dates of Barbary, the oranges of Mon- 
aco. “Souls devoid of nationality! They would 
not hesitate to clothe and feed and warm them- 
selves with the produce of a foreign soil. They 
| ean of course find specious pretexts enough. 
They pretend that we should accept that which 
| is good from whatever quarter it may come— 
| that what is found best and cheapest should have 
| the preference in the market. It is not thus 
that the French school reasons. That school 
would wear drugget instead of cloth, to encour- 
age the manufactures of our own country—would 
even consent to buy drugget dearer than cloth. 
| Sach is its devotion, that it considers French 
chicory superior to Mocha coffee, and would 


American quinine. 


| these noble-minded economists, M. Paturot is 
troubled by the recollection of certain bales of 
itish flannel to be found in his warehouse. 
ut what can he do?—this is obviously his 
fault. lis examination before the 

Commissioners presents a tempting opportuni- 
| ty for making a speech, and gaining a little 
literary reputation.— 


| 
| customers’ 


Question by the Commissioner—What have 
| you to say, M. Paturot, on the subject of wool- 
| len fabrics? Consult your experience and 
your memory. 

Answer.— Woollen fabries are, as their name 
implies, derived from the spoils of flocks ; and 
in this sense the question concerns at once man- 
| ufactures and agriculture. From the point of 
view from which I regard it, I should say it was 
commercial also. Agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures are, therefore, all interested in the 
woollen fabric. In going back to the most re- 
mote periods of history, we find the same phe- 
nomenon. The capitularies of Charlemagne, 
| the edicts of Sally, bear witness to the faet. 
| (Question —The Commission would prefer hear- 
| ine of the condition of this manufacture in our 
own tine. 
| <Anseer—I am coming to that. We distin- 
| guish various kinds of wool—long wool and 
| short wool; and Nature, who is sometimes ¢a- 
vicious, has not given to France the monopoly 


| of the sheep. She has placed the merino in 


in political economy two schools: | 
I shall eall the humanitarian, to | 
show my contempt of it—the other is the | 
The humanitarian school is sold | 


rather give a fever patient French arsenic than | 


| In the midst of his peroration in favor of 
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Spain, in Derbyshire, in Saxony—all whic h are 
foreign countries: but I cannot pardon these 
flocks for flourishing out of France. I acknowl- 
edge no sheep but the sheep of France. 
Question.—This feeling does you honor, M. 
Paturot. But would it not be for the advantage 
of our wool to introduce some of the finer for- 


eign sheep ? 














Answer.—W hat !—and the French shepherds, 
M. President ? and the French pastures—and 
the French shepherds’ dogs? No! M. Presi- 
dent! There I am inflexible! Vivent les mou- 
tons Frrrrancais! 1 will lay my head on the 
block if that be necessary. My ancestors, M. 
President, were Auvergnats—and they carried 
the culture of the mouton Frrrrancais even to 
fanaticism. I myself,in my youth, knew only the 
sheep of France. It is an intelligent creggure, 
full of grace and fascination. 
cleave to the roof of my mouth ere it shall utter 
a syllable disagreeable to that quadruped! Vive 
le mouton Frrrrancais. 





May my tongue | 


| 


Nourished on the soil 


of France, it alone can have a just claim to the | s : - . 
| and irreproae ‘hable waistcoats, whom, to his 


French wool market, as well as to the glorious 
privilege of supplying the French nation with 
chops. 

Not less eloquent is M. Paturot when ques- 
tioned onthe subject of cottons. France, it is 
true, does not at present furnish raw cotton,— 
but ‘there are specimens in the Jardin des 
Plantes that have a very promising appear- 
ance.”’ Besides, if she does not grow cotton, 
she is unrivalled in cotton night-caps.— 


She is net, and must not be, at the mercy of 


foreigners for an article of such signal impor- 
tance. Letus for a moment suppose the cotton 
night-cap become an exotic —for which we de- 
pended on other nations. Let a war break out, 
and you would not have a night-cap in France! 
The enemy would attack you by a universal 
cold in the head. 

Commissioner. —This ol jection is not without 
force ; but it appears to the commission that you 
have not reliance enough on the intelligence 
and activity of the French nation. When I 


| speak of the introduction of foreign night-caps, 
| I mean of course under a system of differential 
Now, if with this protection the French | 
_night-cap could still not compete with those of 


duties. 


foreign countries, What would you say to a man- 
ufacture so feeble ? 

Answer.—M. President, with all possible re- 
spect Iam compelled to say that you are falling 
into a political economy that is both humanita- 
rian and revolutionary. 
are the first in the universe; and it is for that 
very reason that we cannot endure to admit any 
other. 

The Commission will consider this argument. 

M. Paturot. 1 appeal from this Commission. 


| friend, 


Our cotton night-caps | 
| M. Patnrot; 


industry,—who will not render to the national | 


night-cap the justice which is its due—who are 
seeking to eliminate it from the national market. 
LT appeal, I say, from this Commission,— 
demand formally the head of the President! 


&— 


This sally procured for M. Paturot a well- 
deserved testimonial from ‘ the trade ;”’ but 
not content with the honor thus achieved, he 
becomes a Mzecenas—protects the arts at the 
instigation of Oscar, builds a mansion in the 
style of the middle ages—and takes a high 
degree i in the school of fashion by passing a 
flirtation, or something more, with a great 


lady, a Russian princess, the owner, as he is | 


informed by Osear, of vast estates in the Uk- 


raine, as well as of twenty-two thousand serfs 


and three hundred thousand sheep ; but whose | 


revenue has unfortunately at the moment been 
sequestrated by the Emperor,—so that she is 
reluctantly compelled to be indebted to M. 
Paturot for considerable advances. In the 
saloons of the Prineess—filled, of course, with 


all the ‘best society of Paris’? —J¢érome 





meets with a young, a very young, gentleman 


of a most elegant exterior, with faultless boots 
great surprise, he discovers to be in possession 
of great political influence ; ‘* being no other 
than a great man’s private secretary, who gov- 
erns the minister, who governs the Council.” 


It was difficult to believe that such power 


could have fallen into such hands, and that | 


the destinies of the country could in any way 
depend upon this beardless boy; but 
Was. 


so it 
“Tt was the duty of this youth to make 
picturesque tours through the so/rées and the- 


atres, and balls and concerts of the eapital— | 


to have his foot in every considerable house, 
und his ear at every keyhole.” The see: etary 
encourages M. | uturot—whose loyal devotion 
to the Court has not passed unobserved—to 
put himself forward as a candidate for a seat 
in the Chamber, in opposition to a certain ob- 
noxious Deputy whom the Government desires 
to oust—one of those disagreeable fellows who 
are always talking about economy. His new 
the secretary, assures him that ‘the 
King’s Government will watch the progress of 
his election with the greatest interest.’ — 


“Do not spare anything on your side, M. Pa- 


turot. As for the Administration, it wil! do its 
duty. 1 will speak to the minister this very 
| day. Tura out M——, what a triumph !”—*I 


will get the shepherds of the arrondissement to 
stone him,” I exclaimed with fervor—* No, 
no violence ; the Government of 
Hlis Majesty rejects methods of that kind. The 
arrondissement is at the present moment in a very 
good condition to see its error, 


member. During all that time we have taken 
care to do pi for it. That is what we call 
taking the place by famine.”—"* Oh, science of 


_ government, how T recognize you in that policy !” 


and I | 


I exclaimed with tr: insport.—* In the various 
communes,” pursued the secretary, “there are 


in having for six | 
_ elections persisted in choesing an opposition 
I see that there are in it enemies of the national | 














| clocks out of repair—roads to put in order. A 


_ measures.’ 


few weeks before the election, we will take our 


’ 


Thus powerfully supported, M. Paturot is 


-du'y returned; and in the Chamber he has 
' another opportunity of displaying the oratorical 
talents of which he has already given some 


specimens. Unfortunately, his originally nar- 


_row education has left him the prejudice that | 
it is necessary to know something of a subject | 


before speaking about it ; and with a view to 


_ his parliamentary education he passes in re- 
| view some of the most distinguished speakers. 


(M.M. Berryer, Odillon Barrot, Lamartine, 
(iuizot, and Thiers),—of whom he gives 
sketches, and the last-mentioned of whom he 


_ resolves to take for his model. 


What pleased me especially in this orator was 
that he always took up the question from the cra- 
dle, and never left it until it was completely ex- 
hausted. Ile always seemed to think—and God 
knows with what good reason !—that the Cham- 


ber was ignorant of the very A B C of the mat- | 


terin hand. In that he showed his profound 
knowledge of human nature. Thanks to him, I 
only just missed understanding the question of 
the Kast. I learned that there exists on the 
banks of the Bosphorus a town called Constan- 


tinople, and that among the inhabitants the | 


Turks are in a majority. <A little more and I 
should have found out what is meant by Egypt 
and Syria! 

We have not space to follow M. Paturot 
through his parliamentary career, nor to trace 
the successive steps of the downward progress 
of his fortune,—far more rapid of course than 
his ascent. In a moment of frailty he is 


tempted to vote against ministers and join a 


party which enjoys a triumph of only forty- 
eight hours.— 

Adieu, then, to ministerial favor, to official 
influence, to profits and honors! It was too 
hard for me to unstall some of my colleagues 


| who had a foot in each camp, who could dine 


with the ministry and sup with the opposition ; 
it was a feat too giddy and perilous for my poor 
head, and required an appetite that belonged 
not to my constitution. 


The shop, it is needless to say, has suffered 
grievously from the absence and inattention of 


| Jcérome and his lady, from the house in the 


style of the middle ages, from the election, 
the parliamentary dinners and reunions,—not 
to mention the friendly advances to the Rus- 


_ sian Princess, who has suddenly vanished from 
_the eyes of men, and the system of forced 


loans vigorously applied by M. Oscar, whose 


friendship has naturally cooled a little as Jé- 


rome’s star declined from its zenith. To him, 


however, the Deputy is indebted for a useful 





suggestion.— 
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When I had finished the melancholy history 
of my financial embarrassment, Oscar kept his 
eyes fixed on me for some minutes, with a grav- 
ity quite unusual with him.—* Jérome,” said he, 
at length, “ you are but a child. You have yet 
a certain amount of commercial credit, and you 
are a Deputy — here are two infallible means of 
making a fortune ten times over.” —“ I should 
like to see you try, Oscar.’—“ 1! Make mea 
Deputy for twenty-four hours, and I’d be rolling 
in gold and diamonds. But you, poor fellow, 
you would n’t find water in the sea. A Deputy 
andin want of money! pooh, pooh! ”—* Don’t 
beat about the bush, Oscar, but tell me at once 
what I can get by beinga Deputy? A place, 
perhaps, say of ten—fifteen—twenty thousand 
franes a year, which would be enormous? That 
wouldn’t save me.”—* A place!” said he con- 
temptuously ; “Jérome,” he added, solemnly, 
“What Lam going to say must remain a secret be- 
tween us two. Swear it.”—* Very well, I swear.” 
« Jérome, do you know a certain ingenious instru- 
ment by the vulgar designated a telegraph ?”— 
“ Certainly.”—* Well, representative of the peo- 
ple, there are millions of frances at the ends of 
the arms of that little piece of mechanism. I 
shall say no more. Perhaps I have already 
said too much. That telegraph is a droll fellow, 
and might bring an action against me for de- 
famation.”—* Nay, Oscar !”—* Jérome, I will 
remain a stranger to politics. I set a value on 
my head—seeing that it is the only thing I have 
to dispose of. But I repeat, cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the telegraph—there are advan- 
tages in it.”—* But how, Oscar? What do you 
mean ?”—* What do I mean? My dear sir, 
I stand in a certain position. The director of 
the Fine Arts has promised me two hundred 
and seventy portraits of his Majesty to paint— 
for so many different communes of France.” 
“ Good Heavens, you can surely count upon my 
discretion !”—* Well, then, listen, Jérome. In 
the second arrondissement of Paris there is situ- 
ated an edifice in the Greek style of architecture, 
denominated the Bourse. Combine those two 
words, the Telegraph and the Bourse—the 
Bourse and the Telegraph—and see if you can 
draw no inferences from them.” 


Jérome is at length enabled to perceive the 
brilliant perspective opened to him by the 
painter, and for some months earries on his 
operations very successfully. Several little 
pieces of intelligence transmitted at the right 
moment have the happiest results. But act- 
ing boldly on some news conveyed in a des- 
patch of which he has accidentally caught 
sight while making a familiar morning eall on 
the minister,—his second fortune is swept away 
in a moment, and the house of Paturot falls to 
rise no more. The despatch, it appears, was 
dated several years back,—and had been laid 
on the table in the minister’s dressing room 
only in the quality of a piece of waste paper 
for his convenience in shaving. 

Another shifting of the scene brings us by 
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which M. Paturot—who we perceive is, under 
the influence of adversity, becoming a sadder 
and a wiser man,—makes the following reflec- 
tions.— 


“ The prison of Clichy is not in itself mourn- 
ful or terrifying in its aspect—and_ its situation, 
commanding a view of Paris and overlooking 
the gardens of the neighborhood, isfar from dis- 
agreeable; but there is something oppressive in 
the very thought of a prison; and the appear- 
ance of the locks, the bolts, the turnkeys, imme- 
diately recalls a captive to the dismal reality of 
his position. In the lite of a maletactor the pris- 
on occupies a regular place; he enters it as a 
matter of course, and quits it with little satisfac- 
tion. Ile had attacked society knowingly, and 
society has avenged itself and shut him up like 
a dangerous animal. That is all fair. But im- 
prisonment for debt is the true torture. Wheth- 
er poverty or imprudence have brought a man 
to it, it has almost always fallen on him quite 
unexpectedly ; and most prisoners of this class 
have wives and children dependent on them for 
support, to whom their imprisonment is almost a 
sentence of death. It is a legacy of barbarous 
times. With a few exceptions, it reduces itself 
to this—to demand money from a man, and at 
the same time to place him in a situation in 
which it is impossible for him to get it. * * 
On first entering my new domicile, I was terri- 
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When the ministers of the allied powers, 
relieved from the fear of Napoleon — thanks 
chiefly to English blood and English money 
— were at last allowed, in 1814 and 1815, to 
sit down with a light heart, if not with a 
tranquil conscience, to allot the square miles 
of territory, with its thousands of inhabitants, 
of which their masters had become possessed 
as deliverers, and of which they were going 
to dispose as owners, a few statesmen raised 
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a natural transition to a debtor’s prison ; in 





fied to find in it so large a proportion of the 
working classes. 
the inhabitants of the prison—these and the small 
tradesmen and minor industrial classes of Paris. 
We are too much accustomed to regard Clichy 
asthe purgatory of spendthrifts and prodigal 
sons ;—these form in reality the smallest part of 
its population. 


tions of his Malvina—who, notwithstanding 
her little wanderings in ‘* Vanity Fair,” has 
remained sound at heart. Her diamonds 


the pomp and state of the great house of Pa- 
turet In its days of glory, are swept off to the 
Mont de Pict¢—a philanthropie institution 
where persons in distress may obtain money at 
the interest of 60 per cent. per annum. Jé- 
rome finally obtains a small place under 
domestic happiness in a cottage in the country. 
Oscar continues to execute portraits of His 
Majesty ; and Rumor says that the Princess 
Flibustoffskoi is keeping a café on the banks 
of the Neva,—and that a magnificent noble- 
man who accompanied her, the Field-Marshal 
Tapanowitch, rinses the glasses of the estab- 
lishment. —Athen@uin. 





IN LOMBARDY. 


their unheeded voices against that ancient 
abuse of force, which alone 
the new arrangements. Napoleon could 
scarecly have done worse. In vain was it 
urged that every principle of justice and 
policy required the restoration of an inde- 
pendent Polish nation —that language, race, 
religion, character, rendered it impossible for 
the Belgians ever to amalgamate with the 
Dutch, or the Italians with the Austrians— 
that Spain and Sicily had merited, at our 
hands particularly, to be preserved ‘from the 
selfish cruelty of the Bourbons —that the 
elder branch of that family, with its tradi- 
tions, its bigotry, and its sure reactions, 
would never be permanently accepted by the 
French, on whom it was foreed by conquer- 
ors. <All this was urged in vain. The 


seemed dictating 


nets, on their police, and on the support 
which they expected from each other in virtue 
of the Holy Alliance. Germany required a 
little management; and the fathers of their 





These make the great bulk of 


and cachemires and all the appurtenances of 


Government, and retires to the enjoyment of 








Our friend Jérome is released by the exer- 


pacificators of the world relied on their bayo- | 
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people in that country adopted the advice of Old 
Guido de Montefeltro to Boniface VILL, — 


“ Tunga promessa con I’ attender corto 
Trionfar ci fara nell’ alto seggio;” 


and they acted accordingly. 


| Were they less taxed? 


Constitutions | 


. . . | 
and free governments were lavishly promised ; 


but when the fulfilment of these promises 
was claimed, the sovereigns met their subjects 
with an altered countenance. At one time 


» 
vo 





Were armies less 
numerous, or the police less active? Was 
the press more free, and men of letters and 
liberal opinions more encouraged, or even 
more safe from persecution, than before ? 
Were judges made independent? Was edu- 
cation, in any proper sense of the word, for- 


| warded, and the necessary steps taken to 


popular claims were parried with the dexterity | 
of low attorneys and the eoolness of swindlers ; | 


at another, put down with the fierceness of 
banditti. An assembly of despots at Frank- 
fort reduced the weak sovereigns of Germany 
to the condition of vassals ;. and the detestable 
tribunals of Mayence proved themselves the 
worthy successors of the imperial torturers of 
Ratisbon. 

As often as those, who had foreseen and 
foretold the consequences of this conduct, 
have reminded its advocates of their blind- 
ness, the 
answer to say that Europe has enjoyed four- 
and-thirty years of peace. ‘* Peace has lasted 
thirty-three or thirty-four years,” We may 
be allowed to ask, what are the signs and 
fruits of peace? Has it been peace in 


|} 


latter have deemed it a sufficient | 


| national independence to fall back on. 


France, where, since 1814, the country has 


witnessed only a succession of revolutions — 
the flight of Louis XVIII., his second res- 
toration by foreign powers, the dethronement 
of his suecessor, the expulsion of his line, the 
transfer of the crown to an elected dynasty, 
the fall of that dynasty, and the proclamation 
of a republic? Has it been peace in Spain, 
where, in spite of the ferocious proceedings of 
erdinand VII., a wild democratic constitu- 
tion had to be overthrown by that very 
Vrench nation, which, when most unable to 
maintain its own freedom, allowed itself to be 


| governments; the one is changed so much | 


made the oppressor of that of others — and | 


where, after all, the order of succession to the 
throne has been changed, and a constitutional 
monarchy, or at least what is meant to be 
such, established? Has it been peace in the 
Netherlands, where Holland and Belgium 


_ prevailing on the Continent, have been sur- 


They | 


last vestiges of its nationality have been | 


drowned in the blood of her children ?— in 
Italy, where their attempted revolutions have 
outnumbered their years of peace, and where 


for every boasted month of peace there has | 


been more, far more, than one illustrious 
victim ? 


In the mean time what was done or doing 


German States, and Italy, were in a state of 
have been separated ?— in Poland, where the | 


secure to future generations the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty ? 

These are questions to which the present 
of Europe is an_all-sufficient answer. 
In toe many places the benefits of peace have 
not got beyond the mere absence of dangers 
from without, by fire, and sword, and hostile 
armies. Yet surely the name of peace would 
not be so blessed were its natural fruits nega- 
tions only. And, when nations were said to 
be emancipated, something more than a feel- 
ing of national independence should have 
marked the difference in their conditions 
under the two systems, — honorably distin- 
cuishing their condition, such as it had become | 
under their new or native princes, from what 
it had been under the French. Unhappily, | 
in some cases, there was not even the pride of | 
Those | 
who originated these evils by their political | 
arrangements, have not the virtue to confess 


state 


their error: ‘‘it is, forsooth, the whole of | 


civilized Europe which is to blame, not they: | 
Europe ought to have been loyal, peaceful, | 
happy, and satisfied; if she is not, it is her | 
own fault.” That there have been great 
faults somewhere, either mismanagement or 
misconduct, is now self-evident. 
this alternative, we always prefer, with Burke, 


to presume in favor of the people against their || 


more easily than the other. In the present 
instance, it is true that even those who had | 


some knowledge of the feelings of discontent 


prised at its extent and intensity. 
were not prepared for hearing, not only that 
France and Prussia, with most of the minor 


revolution, but that Vienna itself had deter- 
mined on Austria being no longer the model 
of oppressive and tyrannical governments. — It 
was not surely for want of precautions that 
Metternich and Sedlenytski were obliged to 
fly from the capital of the country which they 


| had governed without control for so many 


from one end of the Continent to the other, | 


towards the improvement of the condition of 


the people? Were they won over to loyalty | 


by the blessings of paternal governments ? 





| example. The weight of public indignat 


years. They had never modified, or held out 


modify, their system under any cireumstances. 
We see the consequence ; and trust that gov- 


ernments to the end of time may profit hy the 
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the slightest hope that they would ever | 
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descended on that system, and it was anni- | just demands when insisted on by arms.’”’— 


hilated without a struggle. 

The efiect of such portentous news on 
| Italy would always have been great. Upon 
this occasion it was prodigious, — owing to 
the spirit of nationality lately awakened by 
| the Pope, as well as to the state of irritation 
which the conduct of the Austrians in Lom- 
hardy had excited over the whole Peninsula. 
The Italians had two great sources of dissatis- 
| faction : either of which has been ere this, as 
‘| it ought to be, a cause in itself of mighty 
| political revolutions: foreign usurpation, and 
bad government. It is true that only a small 
part of Italy was under the direct sway of 
| Austria: but it was by Austrian power that 
the other Italian governments were directed 
and upheld — and. were known and felt to be 
| so. ‘In 1816 the king of Naples was pro- 
| hibited, 
constitution to his subjects. Austria has ex- 
| tracted a treaty to the same effect from the 


| king of Sardinia, and from every prince in | 


Italy. The sure instinct of des- 
|| potism instructs the Austrians that were 
| there a square mile south of the Alps inde- 
| pendent and constitutionalized, Lombardy is 

af \6 > c a ,. . . 
gone. ‘The Neapolitans having nevertheless 


set up a constitution in 1820, Austria im- | 


mediately suppressed it by foree of arms. 
Again Austria interfered in 1821, in Pied- 
mont. In 1831, and again in 1832, with the 
same object and the same result, she bore 
down upon the Papal States: Italy is thus in 
effect nothing better than a Cisalpine Austria. 
Its ordinary policy is Austrian. . . . The 
native governments are every where enslaved 
and trammeled A Austrian agents. . . . It 
is Austria that makes out the catalogue of pro- 
scriptions, when what she calls order is re- 
stored. It is Austria which assumes the office 
of jailor to the other states, and claims the 
custody of their victims in her dungeons.’’ — 
(Ed. Rev. ly.) So much for foreign domi- 
nation. As to bad governments, —the bad- 
ness of those of Italy was so notorious, that 
we have no occasion, we believe, to adduce a 
word of proof. In some parts of Italy the gov- 
ernments were worse than in others: but they 
were all bad; and, as we observed on a for- 
mer occasion, ‘‘on the whole it may be truly 
| stated that there is no corner of Italy which is 
not qualified for a much better government 
_ than it enjoys.”—(Ib.) The Papal govern- 
ment had, in those times, ‘‘ raised itself to the 


bad eminence of being decidedly the worst | 


and weakest of all the other governments in 
Italy, the least disposed to satisfy the reason- 
| able requests of its subjects when preferred 
‘| as humble wen, ¢ the p hones able to resist Geir | 


by engagement, from conceding a | 








(Ib.) It is to the bad faith of the late, as 
much as to the honesty of the present Pope, 
that Italy owes the first prospect of regenera- 
tion, on which she can rely. 

The Austrian invasion of the Papal States 
in 1831 was all but causing at the time a gen- 
eral war; indeed, it was prevented only by 
the great powers — Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia — changing into 
an European intervention the intervention | 
which Austria had undertaken by herself and | 
for her own objects. The five powers, after 
the usual amount of protocols and conferences, | 
addressed, in May, 1831, a note to the Pon- | 
tifical government ; which, ‘‘ although indefi- 
nite, as might be expected, and imperfect in 
its terms, nevertheless, on some points was | 
sufliciently clear. It demanded the creation 
of a central board, charged with the revision || 
of all the branches of administration, to act as 
a council of state and consist of the most dis- | 
tinguished citizens. Also that a provincial and | 
communal council should be established upon 
the principle of popular representation ; that 
a new civil and criminal legislation should be | 
introduced, more simple and in some conform. | 
ity with the knowledge of the age. Lastly, the 
secularization of employments ; in other words, 


oe 


| that laymen should not be altogether excluded | 


by law from all affairs of the least importance.” 
—(Ib.) His Holiness promised to follow 
this good advice; but, emboldened hy the 
connivance and countenance of Austria, he so 
completely forgot his promises, that he would 
appear to have absolved himself from the per- , 
formance of every one of them. We have no | 
space to enter into particulars : but shall gon- 
tent ourselves with assuring our readers that | 
the government of Gregory XVI. became | 
worse than that of any of his predecessors, 
and that nothing but the fear of Austrian 
bayonets and French acquiescence kept the 
subjects of the Pope from attempting to de- 
throne a sovereign priest, in whom they saw 
no signs of either honesty or religion. 

se ee > ae : 

To Pius LX., his successor, the praise can- | 
not be denied of being an upright and just 
man, as well as a pious and sincere Christian. 
He had witnessed and, as far as he could, had 
alleviated, before his elevation to the throne, 
the oppression which crushed the Papal states ; 
and he was aware that a deep abhorrence of | 
the head of the church, not only in its tem- | 
poral but in its spiritual capacity, was assum- 
ing a more determined character every day. 
He could not conceal from himself that the 
cause of all this was principally the political 
faithlessness which we have just described ; | 
and he at once resolved to aet honestly, as 1 
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| others ought to have done before him. 





| people. 
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Ac- 
cordingly, with great prudence, with great 
caution, and with great singleness of pur- 
pose, he endeavored to carry out the sug- 
gestions made to his predecessors by the 
five powers, in May, 1831, and to clear 
the tiara, if he could not clear his prede- 
cessor, from the charge, but too well prov- 
en, of having wilfully broken faith with the 
The present Pope did neither more 
nor less. He neither deserves blame as a 
rash innovator, a radical reformer, a firebrand, 
and so forth, nor the extravagant praises which 
have been lavished on him as having been of 
himself the regenerator and liberator of Italy : 
he is a plain honest man, who most proba- 
bly did not see the consequences of his hon- 
esty, or, if he did, said to himself ‘‘ fiat jus- 
titia ruat coelum.”’ 

There are Italians in this country who had 
an opportunity of expressing, in 1831, a de- 
liberate opinion on the consequences likely to 
flow from the execution of the reforms recom- 


/mended in the note of May. Their opinion 


was, that by joining in the recommendation 
Austria either was blind, or meant to pursue 
and urge a very different line of policy from 
what she had hitherto pursued and urged, 
since it was very easy to foresee, that such 


improvements at Rome could not fail to pro- 


duce a most, salutary effect on the rest of 
Italy. Austria, on her part, lost little time 


| in removing whatever doubt Italian politicians 


might be feeling on the course of her future 
policy. She aided and abetted the late Pope 
in breaking his word: and by so doing she 
proclaimed to Italy and the world, that she 


would neither improve her own administration, 


nor allow other Italian powers to improve 
theirs. What was foreseen in 1831, took 
place as a matter of course in 1847. The 


‘sovereigns of two of the best administered 


Italian states, Piedmont and Tuseany, deter- 
“mined on following the steps of Pius IX. 
_ They wisely resolved that there should be no 


room for invidious comparison, when the con- 


 —— 





dition of their subjects and that of their neigh- 
bors should come to be considered side by 
side. Austria put herself, as of old, at the 
head of the stationary faction which would hear 
of no change; and which was as ready now, 
| as in former times, to stir up all passions, lay 
hold of all instruments, and go all lengths, at 
whatever risk to their own honor or the public 
good. The imbecile and cruel Bourbon who 
still sits on the throne of Naples—the Duke 
of Modena, Francis V., the worthy son of 
Francis IV.,—and the libertine cracked- 
brained Duke of Parma, took the Austrian 
side. From that moment, and for the first 
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time after some hundred years, there was in 
Italy, not only a nation oppressed on the one 
side and her foreign oppressors on the other, 
but there were princes on the side of the na- 
tion. It was a gigantic stride towards the de- 


liverance of Italy, and the country is indebted | 


to Pius LX. for it. He it was who broke up 
the petty holy alliance of Italian signors. 

No part of the Italian people was more 
keenly alive to the difference between a na- 
tional and improving government and a foreign 


despotic oppression, than the Lombards and 


the inhabitants of the other provinces imme- 
diately subject to Austria. Whilst they them- 
selves were left under the harrow, under the 
galling and insulting rule of the steady and 
unswerving Viennese bureaucracy, they had 
now only to look over their border — and they 
would see the subjects of the Pope, of the 
King of Sardinia, and of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, governed by Italians and rapidly ad- 
vancing their political condition. It does not 
follow because the Papal States had been worse 
governed before than Lombardy and Venice, 
that Lombardy and Venice were governed 
well. They who felt where the shoe pinched 
were of a totally different opinion; and we 
hope our readers will agree with us in think- 
ing that four or five millions of dissatisfied 
people are more likely to be correct in the 
appreciation of a government which they have 
detested for years and against which they have 
repeatedly risen, than our travelling gentry ; 
who, without knowing much of the language, 
very little of the manners and feelings, and 
nothing at all of the parochial, municipal, and 
customary laws of a country, offer themselves, 
nevertheless, as witnesses on the merits of its 
institutions and its administrative system. 


There is no nation more disposed than our- | 


selves to treat with contempt the opinions that 
foreigners venture to express on our govern- 
ment and social policy: while there is none 
more disposed to pass judgment on those of 
foreign states. A foreigner paying us a flying 
visit and judging only from appearances, might 
have been inclined to think that Great Britain 


was wantonly and wilfully risking her happi- | 


ness and liberties by the Reform Bill ; or put- 
ting her landed as well as her commercial in- 
terests in needless jeopardy, when she re- 
pealed her corn laws, threw open her ports, 
and with all the zeal of a recent convert 
denounced restrictions upon trade. Where 
abroad could we hope to find a person compe- 
tent to sit in judgment upon the actual state 
of Ireland—on the degree to which the pres- 
ent generation is responsible for it—on the 
nature of the evil and the nature of the cure ? 


M. von Raumur did not find a few days in 
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Dublin sufficient for the purpose. The opin- 
ions that we hear daily repeated by our own 
tourists, touching the excellence of the Aus- 
trian government in Italy, carry the same 
weight as the opinions of a foreigner speaking 
of England, her government, and her domes- 
tie polities. 

''o make the grievances of the Lombards 
known, we cannot do better than translate a 
part of their recent manifesto to the European 


in Lombardy. 





| ficulties, against printing or importing printed 


nations after the expulsion of the Austrians | 


from Milan. 

‘The Austrian government levied immod- 
erate taxes on our property, on our persons, 
and on necessary articles ; it extorted from us 


the means by which alone it was saved from | 


that bankruptey, to the brink of which it was 
brought by its bad and dishonestly administer- 
el financial system ; it forced on us shoals of 
forcioners, avowed functionaries, and secret 
spies, eating our bread, and administering our 
affiirs, judging our rights without knowing 
either our language or our customs; it im- 
posed on us foreign laws, inextricable from 
their multiplicity, and an intricate endless 
system of proceeding in criminal cases, in 
which there was nothing either true or solemn, 
except the prison and the pillory, the execu- 


tioner and the gallows; it spread round us | 


ensnaring nets of civil and ecclesiastical, mili- 
tary and judicial regulations, all converging to 
Vienna, which alone engrossed the monopoly 
of thought, of will, and of judgment; it for- 
bade the development of our commerce and 
our industry, to favor the interest of other 
provinces and of government manufactures— 
the speculations of Viennese oligarchs ; it sub- 
mitted our municipal institutions, the boast of 
our country and the proof of national good 
sense, to a petty, harrassing control, conceived 
for fiseal purposes, and tending only to fetter 
us; it enslaved religion, and used her as the 
instrument of its ignoble fears; it deprived 
even public benevolence of its free course, 
making it subject to administrative interfer- 
ence, and turning it into an engine of govern- 
ment. It was after endless difficulties, and 
only after having recourse to the lowest pre- 
cautions, that private individuals were permit- 
te to help the public wants, and preserve 
from contagion and corruption the poor, aban- 
doned to themselves in the streets, in their 
hovels, or in prison. It seized the property of 
minors, by forcing guardians to invest it in 
publie securities, which were to be dealt with 
arbitrarily and mysteriously by secret agents 
of the government; it subjected the liberal 
arts to the most vexatious restraints ; it perse- 
cuted native knowledge; it raised the most 
rid culous objections, and the most odious dif- 


| 
| 





foreign books; it persecuted and entrapped 





our most distinguished men, and raised to hon- | 


or slavish understandings ; it systematized the 
sale of conscience, and organized an army of 
spies; it encouraged secret informations, and 
mad suspicion the rule of its proceedings ; it 
gave the police full power over liberty, life, 
and property ; and threw the patriot into the 
same prison with the forger and the assassin.” 

A nation which can prefer such a bill of in- 
dictment against a government has, surely, 
abundant reason to get rid of it; and there 
ean be no doubt, but that the millions of in- 
habitants who bear witness to the truth of these 
charges, and are putting every thing in peril 
in support of them, are worthy of belief, spite 
of a few witnesses to character. Among Eng- 
lishmen, those most capable of forming an 
opinion, are not backward in coming forward 
in justification of the Lombards. We find the 


following testimony in a pamphlet which has 


just reached us, the last among those enumer- 
ated at the head of our article. The writer is 
Mr. Bowyer, a gentleman who has lived twenty 
years in Italy, and who, by education, by birth, 
and by social position, is eminently entitled to 
2 hearing :—** It is, indeed, the fashion,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘ with some people, to say, that 
Lombardy was well governed by Austria. 
What would those persons say to being gov- 
erned in the same way, by the brutal force of 
foreign military despotism ? Austria might, in- 
deed, without difficulty, have governed Lom- 
bardy well. The Lombards are a remarkably 
peaceable, well-conducted people, and of an 
easy disposition. But they were ruled at the 
point of the bayonet. Civil rights they had 
none; and every man held his personal liberty 
and his property at the diseretion of an in- 
quisitorial political police, and. subservient or 
corrupt magistrates. Even the amusements 
and daily habits of the Italians were subject 
to a strict and pedantic discipline. But it is 
not necessary to dwell on specific grievances. 
Are the Italian feelings of nationality entitled 
to no respect’? True, the Italians have never, 
in modern times, been united into one state. 
But what then? Is community of language 
and literature nothing? Is community of tra- 
ditions and history nothing? And is com- 
munity of race no bond of union? The Italians 
feel as one nation ; and there are few Fnglish- 
men who do not sympathize with them, and 
cordially desire their deliverance by their own 
valor from their foreign masters.”’ (pp. 2 
se) 


The first public symptoms of the unanimous 
feelings of the Lombards, subsequent to the 
declared division of the rulers of Italy into 
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those who were for and those who were against 
improvement, openly appeared on the new 
Archbishop of Milan taking possession of his 
see at the beginning of September, 1847. 
Upon this oceasion the armed police were let 
loose on the people, who had given no other 
| provocation than by singing hymns in praise of 
Pius LX. That the population of the Lom- 
bard and the Venetian provinces was uneasy 
and dissatisfied could, of course, be no secret. 
The students of the Universities of both Pa- 
via and Padua had become particular objects 
| of dislike to the Austrian officers, who attack- 
ed and murdered them in a cowardly manner. 
Meanwhile the authorities of every description 
addressed petitions to the government; from 
which every government but that of Austria 
would have taken timely warning. On the 
contrary, it continued to irritate as well as in- 
jure, and took issue with the public on every 
‘trifle. The people, by wearing a hat of a 
| singular shape, or a waisteoat of a peculiar 
-eut, by dressing the hair or beard in a cer- 
| tain manner, reduced the police to despair. 
The moment an edict was published against 
any remarkable fashion, another was universally 
adopted. This was no sooner suppressed than 
/a third followed, then a fourth, and so on. 
These are trifles, no doubt ; yet the agreement 
on both sides, by the nation and the govern- 
ment, not to consider them as trifles, but as 
symbols of grave import, ought to have opened 
the eyes of the Austrians, and shown them 
their true position 
| ‘The unanimous feeling of the Milanese was 
soon exhibited in a more alarming form. In 
order to injure the revenue, lottery tickets 
were no longer bought, and smoking was given 
up. From the resolution to abstain for a time 
from this offensive habit, the most deplorable 
consequences ensued. In detailing these events 
we shall follow the account drawn up by M. 
d’Azeglio; knowing him to be a truthful, up- 
right, and honorable man, utterly incapable of 
stating not only what he does not believe, but 
what he has not good ground for believing to 
_ he strictly correct in every particular. 
On the 2d of January, 1848, no one was to 
|, be seen smoking in the streets, except either a 
| few persons who were not aware of the deter- 
mination taken, or the police. The smokers 
| were hisse2. ‘lowardr evening the soldiers be- 
_ gan to insult and ill-use the mob. The mayor 
/ of Milan, Casati, who had filled the office for 
| several years—and this proves that he was any 
thing but a dangerous revolutionist, or the 
| government would not have allowed him to 
have oceupied so long a situation of that influ- 
ence and honor—remonstrated with the soldiers 
on their violence ; whereupon, pretending not 
— ———— = 
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to know him, the satellites of government actu- 


Direction of Police. The corporation repaired 
thither in a body to protest against the conduct 
of the soldiery and the arrest of their mayor, 
who was then set at liberty. Casati is now at 
the head of the provisional government of 
Lombardy. He was brother to the Countess 
Confalonieri who died of a broken heart at the 
condemnation of her husband and the brutal 
treatment which she herself received from the 


late Emperor of Austria, on the occasion of | 
her throwing herself at his feet to beg for | 


merey. On the 5d, not only was a report 
spread among the soldiers that a conspiracy to 
murder them had been discovered, but a print- 
ed handbill was cireulated in addition, of a 


Our readers are aware of the severity of Aus- 
tria, as of all despots, against unlicensed print- 
ing; the very fact, therefore, of the police of Mil- 
an never having even attempted to trace the 
printing of this document, in order to enforce the 
law, is of itself sufficient evidence of its origin. 


were distributed to each soldier, and an unusual 
allowance of brandy. In these circumstances, 
under the double excitement of supposed 
wrongs and injuries, and of cigars and brandy, 
the soldiers were permitted to go about in par- 
ties of thirty or forty, without officers, insult- 
ing and annoying the peaceful citizens. Towards 
evening these licensed bandits drew their 
swords, and fell indiscriminately on the unarmed 
inhabitants who chanced to come in their way. 
In this manner they murdered sixty-one persons 
—six of whom were under eighteen years of age, 
five more than sixty, and one (a councillor in 
the Court of Appeal and a particular supporter 
of the paternal government of Austria) seventy- 
four years old ; forty-two persons received a 
hundred and thirteen serious wounds. In the 
list of the wounded are reckoned only those 
who were taken to the hospitals ; of the others 
we have no account. Asa specimen of the 
manner of proceeding in this business, we shall 
relate the circumstances attending one or two 
eases of slaughter. A number of persons 
pursued by dragoons on horseback, took refuge 
in a public house, ‘‘the Foppa.” The drag- 
oons dismounted, left their horses at the door, 
and twenty-five of them having entered the 
house, they put to death eight persons, namely, 
the inn-keeper and his son, one Castelli and 
his daughter Theresa, seven years old ; Swir- 
mer a journeyman; Parro, a tailor; De Lo 
renzi, a ragman ; and Canziani, a porter. They 
then plundered, ravished, and committed all 
the excesses that a licentious and unrestrained 
soldiery were formerly wont to perpetrate in a 














ally arrested him, and took hin prisoner to the | 


kind caleulated to rouse their worst passions. | 


To encourage the valor of the troops, six cigars | 
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| fortress taken by storm. 
_coachmaker of the name of Sala were leaving 
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their factory, forty soldiers issued from a neigh- 
boring barrack, attacked them, killed one, and 
wounded twelve. 

Our readers must not understand that be- 
cause officers were not at hand to check this 


butchery, they were therefore indifferent to 


what was going on. By no manner of means. 
Before the massacre began, orders had been 
sent to the hospitals to prepare beds for the 
wounded ; a precaution not taken, however, 
out of kindness to the inhabitants who were 
about to be cut to pieces; for—and it is a 
fact which, as d’Azeglio very properly ob- 
serves, could hardly be believed, except on ey- 
idence which leaves no room for doubt — some 


of the unhappy wretches who were wounded, 


were taken to prison, where their wounds 
were left undressed. ‘This brought on mortifi- 
cation, of which two at least are known to 
have died, whilst others narrowly escaped with 
their lives. 

Of all the Austrian authorities, not one was 
to be found to repress these disorders. The 
mayor, Casati, presented himself, accompanied 
by a large number of respectable inhabitants, 
to Count Fiquelmont, —the nobleman who 
afterwards for a short time filled Prince Mett- 
ernich’s place—and remonstrated against these 
abominations. F ‘iquelmont, who had been sent 
to Milan from Vienna on a special mission to 
soothe the Italians, told the mayor he had 
only power to propose arrangements, but not 
to order them; and the utmost that he and 
the governor — who was present at the inter- 
view and wept—could undertake to do, was 
to go to Radetsky. They learned that he had 
gone to bed, after having given a banquet to 
his officers, to celebrate the soldiers’ victory. 
He replied to Fiquelmont and the others : 
“The injured troops cannot be restrained ; 
the municipal anthorities answer for the tran- 
quillity of the inhabitants, I will keep the sol- 
diers in their barracks for eight days! Gen- 
eral Walmoden was the only man of note 
among the Austrian authorities, who had the 
honesty to condemn such infamies ; and to tell 
the soldiers that, if they thought themselves 
justified in asking satisfaction from the Milan- 
ese, they ought to have given them alms first, 
and then fought them fairly, and not have 
turned assassins. 

In any other country, it might have been 
expected, that the government would have 
taken measures to prevent such occurrences, 
and to protect its unarmed citizens from the 
violence of its troops. Not so in Lombardy. 
The Emperor was made to sign a letter to the 
Viceroy of Lombardy, the pith of which admit- 











As the workmen of a | ted of no mistake ;— ‘I perceive that there | 


is, in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, a fac- 
tion inclined to upset the political state of the 
country. Ihave done all that was necessary 
for the happiness and satisfaction of my 
Italian provinces. I am not inclined to do 
ee I rely on the kriown bravery and 
fidelity of my army.’’ This was, in so many 
words, approving what had happened —threat- 
ening worse for the future —and taking away 
all hope. It is not wise to push a nation to 
extremities. If Englishmen have a difficulty 
in understanding how successfully a_ police 
may co-operate with a soldiery in provoking a 
revolution, a fact or two may explain this. 
The Austrian police in Italy has acquired a 
disgraceful notoriety all over Europe. 
co, Maroncelli, and Andryane,—of whose im- 
portant work, translated and condensed by the 


indefatigable M. Prandi, we are happy to see | 
a second edition lately published, — have so | 


thoroughly exposed to public indignation the 
horrors of Austrian prisons and the seandal of 


| their superintendents, that we could scarcely 


have thought it possible that there was any- 


thing left for ingenuity and cruelty to add. | 
But the last moments of this terrible institu. | 


tion offer specimens of its jealousy, injustice, 
and barbarity, beyond what was hitherto sus- 


pected ; and of which we challenge the admir- || 


ers of Austria to find a parallel in the history 
of any other state. Proof in these ¢ 
seldom be got at: the evidence is carefully 
destroyed ; and would have been so, 


Pelli- | 


doubt- | 








rases can | 


less, in the two cases which we are about to || 


cite as evidence of the rest, but for the sud- 
denness of the surprise. It has been already 
mentioned, that the authorities of every grade 
had joined i in calling on the government to 
adopt measures for alleviating ‘the grievances 
of which the populations of Lombardy and 
Venice complained. A gentleman of the name 
of Nazzari, deputed from the city of Bergamo 
to the Central government at Milan, had the 
courage to act as, in his position, the law ex- 
pressly directed him to act; and he most re- 
spectfully petitioned government to take these 
grievances into consideration. The petition 
was utterly disregarded. For that, we were 
prepared ; but not for a despatch by the Vice- 
roy of Milan (Dee. 13, 1847), such as has 
been found among the papers in the public 
offices at Milan, after the Austrians had been 
expelled. After giving the most minute in- 
structions to the governor of Lombardy, Baron 
Spaur, how Baron Nazzari’s petition is to be 
defeated, the Archduke concludes in the fol- 
lowing words:— ‘‘ Lastly, with reference to 
Nazzari’s conduct upon this oceasion, I think 
it necessary that he be secretly mane to 
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severe surveillance by the police, and you will 
be pleased to give the requisite orders to the 
aulie councillor Baron Torresani :’’—a Tyro- 
lese by birth, for many years Director-General 
of Police at Milan. 

Now what can be said of a government 
which requires deputies to be sent to it, espe- 
cially charged to petition ; and which, on the 
petitions being presented, not merely leaves 
them unheeded, but submits the person who 





1 
| 


has been so entrapped, to the severe surveil- 
lance by the police? Governments which em- 
ploy spies for such vile purposes, have been 
known and execrated before ; but we believe 
there is no instance in the world of the govern- 
ment itself having encouraged its subjects to 
come forward by asking for information, and 
then turning round upon them, and treating 
them as suspected persons for having obeyed 
its call. 

After the publication of the letter of the 
Emperor to the Viceroy, the Austrian police 
at Milan arrested a great number of persons, 
banished several, and obliged others to fly the 
country. Among the latter was M. Cesare 
Cantii, an author well known over Italy by 
his writings. On reaching the Piedmontese 
territory, he published a short, but very inter- 
esting account of the persecutions of which he 
had been the subject for many years. He was 
not aware, however, of a punishment of a 


/most cruel and perhaps unique species, that 
'the government had just inflicted upon him. 


| who fully approved of its contents. 


]—— 


Among the papers in the offices of the police 
at Milan, has been found a dispatch by ‘Torre- 
sani, dated the 26th of December, 1847. It 
also is addressed to Baron Spaur, and was for- 
warded to the Minister of police at Vienna, 
Torresani 
represented that although Cant was undoubt- 


edly disaffee ted, yet it would be impossible to 


prove it; and that the best way of destroying 
him would be to publish in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung an article, of which Torresani enclos- 
ed a sketch in his letter, obscurely hinting that 
Cantii was an Austrian spy, who endeavored 
to compromise his friends and sell them to 
Austria. ‘* By this means,”’ ends the worthy 
Director of Police, ‘‘ he will be placed in the 
pillory.”’ 
solemn duty of a nation cursed by a govern- 
ment like this to do its utmost to overturn it. 
Those who ean undertake its defence, after 


\ , . ° 
| they know its nature, cannot complain, if they 


| 
1 
| are looked upon as its accomplices. 

| At the point to which things had now ad- 
| vane ‘ed, the only remaining question was one 
| of e xpediency and time ; that of right was set- 
| tled. It was the right of the Lombards to 
|| free themsely es from a government which n not 








It is not only the right, it is the | 


only was not the protector of the poeple under 
its sway, but was their greatest enemy ; it was 
their duty not to attempt it rashly, to abide 
their time and wait till events afforded them 
a reasonable probability of success. The pro- 
clamation of a republic in France hastened 
the crisis. From the moment that royalty 
was abolished in France, it was manifest that 
that country would not allow Austria to hold 
her Italian provinces on easy terms. The un- 
expected event of a revolution at Vienna 
brought the crisis actually to a head. Had 
the Austrian authorities acted with common 
prudence and common honesty even at the 
eleventh hour, Lombardy and Venice might 
not have been lost to the Austrian family, 
however inevitable might have been their sep- 
aration from the rest of the monarchy. But 
the viceroy had fled and the governor gone 
away : leaving the police and the military be- 
hind, who acted with their usual bad faith and 
brutality. Shortly before the revolution at 
Vienna, Milan had been placed entirely at the 
merey of the police: and one of the last or- 
ders sent from Verona by the viceroy (but in- 
tereepted by the patriots), was an order pro- 
claiming martial law. At the same time two 
letters were also intercepted from the Arch- 
duke Rainer, the viceroy’s son, which are 
worth mentioning, to give an idea of the feel- 
ings of the writer. He had been born at Mi- 
lan; and, as well as his brothers, would not 
have failed to lay great stress on this cireum- 
stance, in case their quality of Jtalians could 
have been tured to any advantage in claim- 
ing Lombardy for themselves. The letters 
are dated from Verona, the 19th and 20th of 
March, and are addressed to his brother, the 
Archduke Ernest, for his information and for 
that of a third brother, Sigismund, to whom 
they were to be forwarded. In the first, 
Rainer, after ridiculing all the promises of the 
emperor, and making fun of the national 
guard (only four hundred) at Verona, adds: 

“Tt is said that the people have been fired 
upon on the Piazza San Mares at Venice, and 
five persons killed. Noharm. .... . The 
post has not arrived yet from Milan. If any- 
thing has happened there, I hope that at least 
Jive hundred Milanese have been killed on the 
spot.” On the 20th the youthful prince pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ Captain Huyn has just arrived 


from Milan on his way to Vienna as messen- | 


ger. Ile has seen the harm done to that city 
up to eleven o'clock on the evening of the 
18th. Our twelve-pounders must have made 
some fine holes in the Broletto. 
not know the conclusion, as I. M. (that is, 
Field Marshal Radetsky) sent him off when 
he was _ certain of vietory All the 





Huyn did 
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| prisoners were to be shot, not excluding Ca- | 
| saté and the Duke Litta, who are said to be 


of the number. Martial law was sent yester- 


day to Milan, and to-day at two o’clock it will | 


be put in force. This is the only way. The 
Milanese deserve it all. I hope a good num- 
ber of them have been slaughtered. he sol- 


diers will have shown little moderation: so | 


much the better.” 
Whilst these letters were inditing, and not- 
withstanding the flourishing accounts of Cap- 


tain Huyn, the Milanese had risen, and were | 
successfully fighting with the troops. Our | 


space does not permit of our giving more 
than a very brief account of that memorable 
contest. It seems that, on the 18th of March, 
the news arrived of the events which had oc- 


eurred at Vienna. ‘The Milanese, left almost | 


without a government, went to the town hall, 
to ask that the political prisoners should be 
set at liberty, a national guard armed, and a 
provisional government chosen, to prevent 


anarchy. The corporation made ready to | 


wait on the only authority remaining, the 
vice-governor, O'Donnell ; but as the people, 
unarmed, were on their way to the govern- 
ment palace, the troops fired. The troops 


were at once disarmed, some killed, and the | 
' governor scized and prevailed on to sign an 


order, granting a civic guard and the reor- 
ganization of the police. This order neither 
Radetsky nor the director of police would 
obey. More than that; in the evening the 


military rushed into the town hall, and ear- | 
ried off as prisoners above three hundred | 
| persons whom they found there, and who, on | 


the faith of the order of the vice-governor, 


had gone to enlist as national guards. Dur- | 


ing the night all who could procure arms did 
so, whilst others erected barricades. Those 
who had no fire-arms to defend the barri- 
cades with, provided themselves with all sorts 
of missiles, to throw on the soldiers from the 


the gates, prevented any assistance from com- 
ing in to Milan from the country ; but they 
were unable to take the barricades defended 
by a few men,— not more, it is supposed, 


| than six hundred. Some of these did such | 
' execution with their rifles, as deterred the | 


gunners from advancing to fire the guns ; 
as many as seven in succession being picked 


to apply the match to the touch-hole. This 


passed on Sunday, the 19th of Mareh. The 
following day the people no longer remained 


ness, as well as more effectual means of of- 
fence,—in arms taken from the soldiers whom | 
they had killed or made prisoners. A gov- 
ernment was immediately established, and a 
committee of war; one of whose first acts 


| a , 
' was to refuse a three days’ truce proposed by 


Radetsky. This was a wise and noble deter- 
mination ; it proved at once that the moral 


courage of the leaders was equal to the spirit 


of the people, and the greatness of the ocea- 
sion. On Wednesday the fight grew more 
and more desperate, the citizens, protected 
by the ingenious contrivance of a movable 
harrieade, advaneed deliberately towards one 
of the gates, Porta Tosa, and carried it 
at length after the most gallant efforts. A 
communication with the country was now 
opened. Another gate was seized soon after- 
wards, and the main body of the soldiers 
driven from every point into the castle. By 
this time the issue of the struggle was de- 
cided ; and at half past two o'clock in the 
morning of Thursday, the 23d of March, 
L848, the Austrian armies withdrew from the | 


| city of Milan; into which we are convinced, || 
_ they will never again enter as masters, happen 


what else may. 

This is a good beginning for Italy, —an 
achievement of which she may be well proud! 
— the expulsion, by the unarmed and _peace- 
ful citizens, of a comparatively small town, of | 
about sixteen thousand troops, well armed, 
well disciplined, and well appointed, with 
everything requisite for war. Where all must 
have behaved so well, it would be invidious, 
and most probably unjust, even had we space, | 
to particularize either men or deeds. It was | 
a national movement. The respected and 


illustrious names that took the lead, both dur- 


ing the contest and afterwards, when the time | 
was come for civil virtues to assume the se- | 


"vere responsibilities for which so much daring 
valor had only cleared the way, fill us with 
roofs of the houses. The enthusiasm was | 
universal. The military, being masters of 


hope: and we rejoice to see that all classes 
have acted together from the first, with equal 
patriolism, cordiality, and discretion. The | 


| munificent support which has poured in from 


ull quarters, in aid of the financial necessi- | 
ties of the state during its infant fortunes, is 
another happy omen. In these days, a revo- 
lution must be so necessary as to be unavoid- 


able, before it will be backed by those who 
have anything to lose by it, and therefore 
off, as fast as they were stretching their arm | 


anything to give to it. We have here a test. 
Let all who criticise the revolt in Lombardy 
consider the numerous offers of hundreds, five 


hundreds, thousands, nay, several thousands 
on the defensive, but attacked and carried a | 
number of places held by the troops. On | 
the Tuesday their success gave them bold- 


of pounds sterling, made by individuals who 
have lived hitherto retired, and apparently | 
indifferent to polities ; but who now, on find. | 
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ing > aha they are about to have a country, 
have come forward zealously in its cause. 
The number of citizens slaughtered in the 


streets of Milan exceeds three hundred and 


told, even women threy themselves into the 


| — because they 


_ the object of European ridicule, by publishing | 


fifty, and among them more than thirty wo- 
men. ‘This is a remarkable proportion, whe- 
ther owing to the energy with which, we are 


fray, — or owing to the savage outrages com- 
initted by the ‘Austrians, of which also we 
have heard. The persons more or less wound- 
ed exceeded eight hundred and fifty. 
shall not repeat particulars, — which will ren- 
der for ever the name of Radetsky detestable, 
are too revolting to be we- 


peated ; ; but what can civilized warfare say to 


the iniquity of carrying off as hostages those 
whom he had seized by treachery, and after- | 
wards ill treating them, — giving such brutal | 


orders as caused one of them, Porro, to be 
murdered ? These gratuitous barbarities are 
ruinous to Radetsky and his masters. They 


have made the chasm deeper and wider ; and | 


have increased a hundred fold the difficulties 
of an arrangement, of which none more than 
the Austrians and Radetsky, if they have but 
common sense, must see the necessity for their 
own safety. But Austrian statesmen seem be- 
wildered. After what has passed, we should 
have supposed that not one of them could 
dream of it, or ought indeed to wish to re- 
conquer Lombardy and Venice. Of all men 
living, they should be most aware, first, of the 
impossibility ; and next, that if it were pos- 
sible, it would be a fatal possession. They 
seem, however, to be of a different opinion : 
one of them, Count Hartig, has made himself 


This is 


a sort of amnesty for the Italians! 


even more preposterous than if Louis Philippe | 


were to propose to grant forgiveness to Lamar- 
tine and the other Parisian criminals of Feb. 
24, in ease only they would reinstate him on 
his throne. If the Austrians will content 
themselves with doing what is obviously for 
their own interests, as well as that of Europe, 


—that is, if they will concentrate their forces | 
save what they can out of the wreck of | 
their broken empire, they may reckon on the 
moral support and sympathy of their ancient | 


to 


friends, and of some, perhaps, who never were 
their friends hefore. But they must make up | 
their mind to give up all their Italian provinces 
‘for a consideration.” 


ful operation, on the other hand, we as strongly 


recommend to the prudence of the Italians not | 
to forget their proverb, ‘* Al nemico che parte | 
It is the interest of beth par- 
ties to stop the war,—a war trom which not a 


fa ponti d’ore.”” 


(33 


We | 


And, as we advise them | 
not to hesitate a day in undergoing this pain- 


single sdventnge can accrue to either side, 
which an immediate arrangement might not se- 
cure to them: whilst by its prolongation, evil 
must, and evil ouly can arise. 

We firmly believe that M. Prandi is only 
| repeating the sentiments of every Italian, when 
he says: ‘* The Italians are resolved, if pos- 
sible, to recover their independence by their 
own exertions, and in conjunction with their 
princes ; but if they cannot in this manner at- 
tain their object, there are no steps which they 
will hesitate to take, even to the proclamation 
of a republic, and the hazardous acceptance of 
the assistance profferred by the French.” It is 
the interest of Austria, as well as of Italy, to 
settle their differences without the intervention 
of third parties ; to have a strong government 
and a powerful state on the south of the Alps ; 
und to make every effort to secure the inde- 
pendence of such a government, and consoli- 
date its institutions. We offer this advice to 
both parties, with the confidence of lookers-on, 
who certainly are not indifferent to the issue of 
the contest, but who as certainly are in no wise 
viased by selfish motives. Lord Palmerston 
expressed the real feelings of this country on 
the subject, when on the 6th of June, he said 
in his place in Parliament, ‘‘ The British Gov- 
ernment, though connected by ancient alliances 

and associations of amity with Austria, cannot 
_ but feel the strongest sympathy with the people 
of Italy, in their efforts to gain a free consti- 
tution." We hope and believe that the Italians 
will trust to the solemn declaration of an 
English nobleman, invested with a high and 
| responsible office, rather than to wicked and 
_absurd inventions, whether coming from repub- 
licans, or from the agents of the enemies of 
Italy (for Italy has enemies out of Austria), 
who attribute to England and to her govern- 
ment feelings hostile to Italy. No honest 
Italian of Common sense can for a moment 
doubt that of the powerful nations in Europe, 
we alone feel a sincere aud disinterested sym- 
‘pathy in the success of the Italians. 

The determination, almost unanimously 
adopted by the Lombards, by. the Venetians, 
and by the populations of the other provinces 
which have risen against Austria and Austrian 
influence—to unite with Piedmont under a 
_ constitutional king—is a proof of great politi- 

cal good sense on the part of the inhabitants 
of those provinces ; and one which promises 
well for Italy in her new career. The attacks 
heaped on Charles Albert with the view of 
discrediting him, and thereby preventing this 
most desirable arrangement, are most of them 
calumnies. But, even if they were not so, the 
practical question now is,—what is best for 
Europe, for Austria, and for Italy, under ex- 
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isting cireumstances? There is a great deal, 
we admit, in the past conduct of the Prince of 


much as those can do who seek to use it for 
the purpose of embarrassing by far the wisest 
course which is at present open to Italy to pur- 
| sue. We must add, however, that he has 

given so many proofs of repentance for the past, 
and so many securities for the future, that ifa 
| man can ever win back his way to forgiveness 
_ in private life, and confidence in public, Charles 
_ Albert has entitled himself to the benefit of 
these presumptions. For ourselves, if once 

the foundation is laid of a good government in 
the north of Italy, we are satisfied that the 
_ happiness of future generations will be a very 
| sufhcient apology—and that as such history 
will accept it—for our having made use of the 
| best instruments which were at hand at the 
present moment. It is undeniable, that an 

old, royal, and now constitutional kingdom in 
_ Piedmont, with a flourishing exchequer, a hap- 
| py and contented population, and a brave army, 
affords the nucleus round which a powerful 
_ state can be concentrated in the north of Italy. 
To bring accusations of ambition and perfidy 
against Charles Albert—himself ah Italian 
prince—because he has assisted his country- 
men in getting rid of their foreign oppressors, 
is to make an unfair and cruel use of the con- 
_tradictory, and so far unfortunate, position in 
which he stood. His alleged ambition princi- 
_ pally affects Italy. If Italy adopts it, that 
fact should remove our fears for it, supposing 
_the charge to be true. Besides, his alleged 
| perfidy may, after all, have been a choice of 
evils, and the least ; for what was the alterna- 
tive? An Italian prince ought to be ambitious 
of freeing Italy from a foreign yoke imposed 
upon his countrymen by force of arms. It 
was foree, and force only, which first made and 
| has since kept the Italians subject to Austria ; 


Carignan, of which we disapprove, at least as | 
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| and foree delivers them. As M. Prandi says, 
| undoubtedly expressing the feelings of all his 
countrymen, who have cherished them for 
| years: ‘‘ the Italians have every reason to de- 
test the treaty of Vienna, as well as those who 
made it; and they will certainly not neglect 
| the opportunity which Providence has at last 
| granted them, of trampling it in the dust.” 
The king of Sardinia does not possess his 
kingdom by the right of the strongest, but by 


cluded, whose conduct has of late been admi- 
rable, in spite of many mischievous attempts 
to make them swerve from their loyal and pa- 
triotic path. 
practical men are well aware that it is more for 
their interest as Genoese and as Italians, to 
form part of a kingdom, along with Venice, 
than to constitute a republic at Genoa,—trival- 
ling Venice, tearing Italy to pieces, and leaving 
it at the merey of any foreigner who may be 
tempted to interfere in its unnatural hostilities. 
| Thus much history has taught them: for the 
rest they must trust to Providence, to their 
own wisdom, their own courage. Suppose 
Charles Albert to be raised by the political ne- 


kingdom of Lombardy and Piedmont, neither 
he nor his successors can hope to reign there 
long, unless what may be necessity to-day, shall 
have become by to-morrow choice. On his 


the part of his subjects, there must be union 
among themselves, confidence in their new in- 


reign under whom they are beginning one of 
the noblest of all experiments—the object of 
somany hopes, so many fears—a free Italian 
state.—Edinburgh Review. 








THE FRENCH INSURRECTIONS. 


To attempt any analysis of the evidence re- 
lating to the insurrections in Paris, would be a 
very vain undertaking. It is a huge jumble 
of confusion, contradiction and inconsistencies ; 

and in these respects it seems a faithful repre- 

sentation of the facts, for the Provisional Goy- 

ernment appears to have heen a complete anar- 

chy, every functionary acting according to his 

own separate views and purposes ;—no concert 

amongst them, no control, no obedience. If 

the business of the administration had been 
( iaeereeene err cow oa Seororeenerns pane : 


charity, its golden rule would have been obsery- 


ed to perfection; for the right hand never 
knew what the left was doing, nor the left 
what the right was about. 
ant orders were issued, but not obeyed ; and 


the free will of his subjects, the Genoese in- | 


cessities of to-day to the throne of the united | 


These eminently shrewd and | 


part there must be firmness, and justice, and | 
liberal opinions, and government by law: on | 


stitutions, moderation in the use of their new | 
franchises, and a loyal attachment to the sove- | 


The most import- | 


no notice was ever taken of the disobedience, | 


no explanation demanded, no enforcement of 
the neglected mandate attempted. M. Arago 
quietly says, with reference to an instance of 


disobedience attended with grave consequen- | 


ces, “‘ Few of our orders were ever obeyed.” 














Tt was quite a matter of choice with subordi- 
| ° . 
‘nates, whether they would carry instructions 


into effect or not ; but, more than that, subor- | 
dinates usurped the functions of their superi- | 


ors, made use of their authority, committed 
them to responsibilities of the most serious na- 
ture, and the chiefs so compromised, tamely 
and patiently submitted, dismayed but acqui- 
escent, or, at least, quiescent. 

M. Ledru Rollin, for example, declares that 
the addresses to the electoral departments, 
that created so much disgust and alarm, were 
the unauthorized work of M. Jules Favre. 
For a parallel, let us imagine Sir G. Grey 
protesting that circulars issued from the Home 
Office, preaching Chartism and Socialism, and 
decrying property and intellect, were the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Lewis. The obvious question 
is, why were they not disavowed ; why was 
not the officer so abusing his post of trust re- 
moved ; why were the opportunities of more 
acts of mischief and perfidy left open to him? 
| But no; in France it is not thought necessary 
to ask or to answer these questions. They 
act there as the characters do in pantomimes, 
who take all things as they come, however ir- 
regular, or however marvellous, without the 
slightest surprise or questioning. No matter 
what happens, the ‘ how is it ?”’ is never asked. 
And the French public is in the same nil ad- 
| mirari mood as the principal actors on its po- 
litical stage. The oddest rules of conduct are 
avowed, and pass withcut a comment. 


M. Lamartine charges General Cavaignae | 


\ with having omitted to make the necessary 
military precautions against the insurrection in 
June, and with having suffered the insurgents 
to proceed, without hindrance ov interruption, 
| with the erection of the barricades for two en- 
| tire days. M. Ledru Rollin deposes to the 
same effect; and adds, moreover, that the 
General avowed the resolution not to expose 


the regular troops to any of the chances of 


war, saying : 


The honor of the army requires me to persist 
in my system. If only one of my companies were 
disarmed, I would shoot myself. Let the national 
guard attack the barricades. Vf it is beaten, I 


would rather retreat into the plain of St. Denis. | 


and there give battle to the cimeute. 


But would the émeute have been complai- 
ant enough to go forth to the pk: ins of St. 
Denis to give ‘battle to the army % Would 
they have responded to the invitation, 


Dilly, dilly, dilly, come and be kill'd ; 
The regulars are waiting, and want thei “ur bellies 
fill’d ? 
But we may be told that MM. Lamartine 
| and Ledru Rollin are endeavoring to shift the 


_resentations we have quoted : 











responsibility, for want of due preparation, 
from their shoulders to General Cavaignae, 
who has risen upon their ruins ; but the Gen- 
eral, in his own evidence, corroborates the rep- 


The experience of July, 1830, and February, 
184%, made him feel the necessity of not engaging 
the military in the streets, but to keep them to- 
gether in a body strong enough to enable them 
to make the insurgents give way before them. 
The slightest check to an army is fatal in cases of 
this description ; notwithstanding the most formal 
orders, a battalion was placed at great risk on the 
Place des Vosges, in a compromising position, 
which incurred a severe reprimand from the Min- 
ister of War, notwithstanding the incontestable 
bravery of the commander and men of that bat- 
talion. 





————»———— 


So that the honor of the French army in 
General Cavaignae’s keeping, is to be saved 
hy not exposing it to the risks of civil war. 
Its honor lies in safety; its honor keeps in 
harracks, while the enemy oceupies the streets. 
In a city in revolt, then, it comes to this: that 
the honor of the army renders the army, a3 far 
as all effects are concerned, the same as non- 
existent. Citizens, in such ease, should pray 
either to be relieved from the expense of main- 
taining an army which keeps its honor safe 
somewhere in a sheathed sword, or to have an 
army without an honor to take care of, in pref: | 
erence to all other objects and duties. } 

But the example of the honor to be kept |, 
safe, is dangerous ; for the national guard and || | 
garde mobile may set up an honor too, and || 
decline having anything to do with barricades, | 
as perilous to their honor. Will they patient- 1 

| 





ly submit to the monopoly of honor and safety 
hy the line? Will they not, too, claim a posi- 
tion of honorable distance from the enemy’s | 
entrenchments? Will they consent to throw || 
away their lives with heroism and devotion, r 
because they have no honor to be endangered || 
in the risks and hazards of war? Should || 
such an emergency as that of the four days oc- || 
cur again, would not the rappel be rather | 
awkwardly answered by the avowal, “We || 
would rather enlist in the line, with its honor \ 
under the care of General Cavaignae and its || 


troops out of fire, than have our lives reckless- || 


ly thrown at the barricades’? A zeording to | 
General Cavaignac, when impious men wage | 
war, the post of honor is a. backward station. | 
Sut if all should covet a share cf the honor || 
kept i in safety, what a fine field will be open to | 
insurgents! and what is to become of the de- || 
serted public? Certainly rebels must rejoice | 
in having to do with troops which have an hon- 
or to preserve out of gun-shot range from wind. || 
ows or barricades. 
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General Cavaignac’s extraordinary expla | 
tion has passed, like every thing else of the 
same kind, without comment; but we cannot 
but apprehend that it must have its effect upon | 
the minds of the national guard and garde mo- 
bile, and that it will put an extinguis cher on 
their zeal and ardor for the future, or induce 
them to care for their honor in the same com- 
fortable way as the line. ‘* Nothing venture, 
nothing haye,”’ says the old proverb; but 
nothing venture, and have all honor, is the al- 
tered maxim of present French chivalry. We | 

are great admirers of General Cavaignac, but 


we confess our inability to follow his views of 


military honor, and our wonder at his avowal 

of them, considering the jealousy which already 
exists between the bourgeois forces and the 
| regular troops. 

If he had merely declared that he held the 
regulars in reserve, there would have been no 
offence in it, as it would simply have been a 
strategic disposition ; but to turn the arrange- 
ment on the point of honor, engrossing it, to- 
gether with safety, all for the line, appears to 
us to the last degre e indisereet. 

The resolution of the Asse mbly to prosecute 
M. Caussiditre and Louis Blane for their part 
in the outbreak of May, and not for their com- 
plicity in the more serious insurrection of 
June, merely because the first offence falls 
within the jurisdiction of a civil tribunal, while 


the other has bias mn brought by the Assembly || 
itself under the cognizance of a court martial, || 
is another 
the present juncture. For what has Paris 
been declared in a state of siege, and martial || 
law been established, if the very worst offenders 
are not to be subjected to it? 
_inals, the mere instruments of the mischief plot- | 
ted by double-dyed traitors, are not spared the 
‘rigor of the court martial ; and what a mons | 
trous injustice is this virtual and partial amnes- 
| ty to the great culprits ! 
| ” While the Asse mbly was deciding how the 
two criminals should “be dealt with, one of || 


The petty crim- | 


of the inconsistencies or caprices of | 


} 
| 
{| 


| 


i 
\| 
1} 


_ them quietly took himself off, and is now amus- || 


ing himself, or doing his best to amuse him- | 


self, —and truth to say, it is not easy, —in 
London. 
inals who are members of the Legislature, is 


eatching birds, by putting a grain of salt on 
| their tails. 

| The question which the Assembly should 
frankly have proposed is 
| way of not finding out too much of the guilt of 
MM. Caussidivre and Louis Blane, or which 
was the best way of not punishing the worst 
criminals in the worse of two insurrections ? 


The French procedure against erim- | 


obviously a copy of that curious old method of 


:, Which was the best |) 


Their decision is, practically, a very effective | 


answer to that inquiry. — Axaminer. 


COLLECTANEA. 


TUE FIRST ICE CREAM. 

If we knew to whom, or to what, 
eredit for the following hit, we would cer- 
tainly do it. It comes to us without any inti- 
mation of its origin, and we give it place as 
ludicrously characteristic. It purports to be 

An account of Ethan Spike’s First and Last 
Visit to Portland”’ 

‘Portland is the all-firedst place I ever 
seed. I was down there in °35, to see a little 
about my goin’ to the Legislatoor, and such a 
time as [ had, you never heer’d tell on. Did 
LT ever tell you about the ice cream serape | 
had 7?’ 

We answered in the negative, 
sumed— 

‘Wall, I'd bin down thar two or three 
days, pokin’ in every hole, an’ tho’t I'd seed 
every thing thar was to be seen. But one day 


to vive 


and he re- 


_towars’ sun down I was goin’ by a shop in 

Middle street that looked wonderfully slick— 
| there was all manner of candy an’ peppermints 
rq ~ 


an* what nots at the windows. 
war signs with goold letters on to them, hang- 
in’ round the door, tellin’ how they sold Soda, 
Mead, an’ Ice Cream thar. I says to myself, 


of. So T puts my hands into my pockets, an’ 


stan: ndin’ behind the counter— 
‘Do you keep any ice creams here ?”’ 
‘Yes, sir,”’ says he, ‘ how much “Il have ?”’ 
I considered a minit, says I—** a pint, sir.”’ 


liked to have laughed right out, 
while he asked— 

* Did you say a pint, sir?” 

Sartin,” says I, ‘but p'raps you don’t 

retail, so IT don’t mind takin’ a quart.” 

Wall, don’t you think the fellersnorted right 
out. Tell yer what, it made me feel sort a 
pison, an’ L gave him a look that made him 





look sober in about a minit ; ;an’ when I clinch’d | 


An’ then thar | 


I have heern a good deal about this "ere ice 
eream, an’ now if [ don’t see what they’s made | 


walked in kinder careless, an’ says to a chap 


The young feller’s face swelled out, an’ he | 
but arter a 


& =~ 


— 

















| is freezin’ up my daylights,”’ 


| mother and of old Spanker 
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my fist and looked so at him, (here Mr. Spike 
favored us with a most diabolical expression ), 
he hauled in his horns about the quickest, an’ 
handed me a pint o’ the stuff as perlite as could 
be. Wall, [tasted a mouthful of it, an’ found 
it cool as the north side o’ Bethel hill in Janu- 
ary. Id half a mind to spit it out, but jest 
then T seed the confectioner chap grinnin’ be- 
hind the door, which riz my spunk. Gall 
smash it all, thinks I, [ll not let that white 
liver’d monkey think I’m afeard—Dll eat the 
plaguey stuff if it freezes my inards. I tell 
yer what, [’d rather skinn’d a bear or whipp’ d 
a wild eat, but I went it. I eat the whole in 
about a minit. 

“ Wall, in about a quarter of an hour I be- 
gan to feel kinder gripy about here,”’ continued 
Kthan, pointing to the lower parts of his stom; 
ach, ‘‘an’ kept on feelin’ no better very fast, 
till at last it seemed as though I'd got a steam 
ingen sawin’ shingles in me. I sot down ona 
cheer, and bent myself up like a nut-eracker, 
thinkin’ Pd grin an’ bear it; but I couldn’t 
set still—I twisted and squirmed about like 
an angle worm on a hook, till at last the 
chap as gin me the cream, who had been look- 
in’ on snickerin’, says he to me, 

‘* Mister,”’ says he, ‘ what ails yer 7?” 

‘* Ails me !”’ says I, ‘‘ that ere stuff o’ your’n 
says I. 

‘You eat too much,” says he. 

“ T tell yer I didn’t,”’ sereamed I; ‘‘ I know 
what’s a nuf an’ what's too much without askin’ 





you, an’ if you don’t leave off snickerin’ Ul 


spile your face.” 

He cottened right down, an’ 
mean any hurt, an’ asked me if | hadn't better 
take some gin. Ttold him I would. So 1 
took a purty good horn, an’ left the shop. 

‘ Arter [ got out,”’ continued Ethan, “ I 
felt better for a minit or so, but I hadn't gone 
fur afore the gripes took me again ; 
into another shop, an’ took some more gin ; 
then I sot down on the State House steps, an’ 
there [I sot an’ but didn’t feel a mite 
hetter. [begun to think [ was goin’ to kic k 

the bucket, and then I thought of father an’ 
that’s father’s hoss 
—and when I thought that I should never see 
‘em again, I fairly blubbered. But then I 
happened to look up, an’ see a dozen boys 
-grinnin’ and larfin’ at me, I tell yer what, it 
riz my dander,—that had got down below nero 
/—tite up again. I sprung at ‘em like a wild 

it, hollerin’ out ['d shake their tarnal gizzards 
out, an’ the way the little devils scampered 
| was a caution to nobody. But after the ’cite- 
ment of the raee Was over 


sot, 





went along. 





At last I thought I'd go to the theatre, but 
afore I got there, the gripes got so strong that 
I had to go behind a meetin’ house and lay 
down and holler. Arter a while I got up an’ 
went into a shop an’ eat half a dollar’ s wuth of 
biled isters with four pickled coweumbers, and 
wound up with a gl: ass of brandy. Then I 
went into the theatre an’ seed the plays, but I 
felt so, that [ couldn’t see any fun in ’em, for I 
don’t think the isters and the coweumbers done 
meany good. I sot down, laid down, and stood 
up, but still it went on, gripe, gripe. I groan’d 
all the time, an’ once in a while [ was obliged 
to screech kinder easy. Every body stared at 
me, and somebody called out, “ turn him out !’ 
once or twice. But at last just as the nigger 
Orthello was going to put the piller on vo 
wife’s fuce to smother her, there cum such ¢ 
twinge tl hrough me, that [ really thought I wus 
burstin’ up, an’ T yelled out—** Oh dear! Oh 
scissors!’ so loud that the old theatre rung 
again. Suck a row you never seed; the nig- 
ger dropped the piller, and Deuteronomy—er 
what you call her there—his wife, jumped off 
the bed and run, while every body in the the- 
atre was allup in a muss, some larfin,’ some 
swearin’. The upshot of it was, the perlice 
carried me out of the theatre, and told me to 
make myself scarce. 

Wall, as I didn’t feel any better, I went 
into a shop close by, an’ called for two glasses 
of brandy ; arter swallerin’ it, I went hum to 
the tavern. I sot down by the winder, an’ 
tried to think I felt better, but “twas no go; 





| that blessed old ingine was still wallerin’ away 


said he didn’t | 


so L went | 


nin’ 


, [felt wus agin, and | 





inside ; so L went out and eat a quarter's worth 
of isters an’ a piece of mince pie. Then [ 
went back an’ told the tavern keeper I felt 
kinder sick, and thought I'd take some Caster 
ile, a mouthful of cold meat, and a strong 
glass of whisky punch, and then go to bed. 
He got the fixins, which I took an’ went to bed. 

But, tell yer what, I had a rather poor 
night. Sometimes I was awake groanin’, an’ 
when I was asleep I'd better bin awake, for I 
had such powerful dreams. Sometimes I 
thought [ wus skinnin’ a bear, and then by 
some hocuspocus “twould all change t’other 
side to, and the tarnal eritter would be a skin- 
me. 

Then, again, Pd dream that I was rollin 
logs with the boys, an’ jest as d be a shoutin 
out—* now then !—here she every 

thing would get reversed agin—I was a log, 
an’ the boys wore pryin’ me up with their 
_handspikes. Then Ud wake up an’ sereech 
and roar—then off to sleep again—to dream 
that Spanker had run away with me, or that 


7? 
LfOCS 
goes . 


| T couldn't help groanin’ ‘a sereechin’ as I | father was whopping me, or some other plaguey 
| thing, till mornin’. 
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When I got up, I hadn’t any appetite for 
breakfast, and the tavern keeper told me that 


if I was goin’ to carry on, screamin’ and 


groanin’ as [ had the night afore, my room was 
better than my company. 

‘T hain’t,”’ said Mr. Spike, in conclusion, 
**T hain’t bin to Portland since, but if I live 
to be as old as Methusalem, I shall never for- 
get that all-fired Ice Cream.” 


— 

AND SCIENTIFIC INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 

The Scottish papers record the death in 


LITERARY 


| Glasgow of Mr. David Buchanan, for upwards 


of twenty years editor of the Edinburgh Eve- 


ning Courant, and a large contributor, it is 


stated, to the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica.”’ 
Political economy and the study of geography 


| were the two departments of literature to 
| which he was principally devoted. 
| lish journals announce the death of Miss Abi- 


The Eng- 


gail Lindo, the authoress of a Hebrew and En- 


olish and English and Hebrew Lexicon—at 


the a age of forty- -five. 

The Journal des Débats says that M. 
Thiers, desiring to co-operate in the efforts 
making by the ‘Ac ‘ademy of Moral and Politic- 


|| al Sciences for the defence of social principles, 

and on the appeal of that body, has suspended 
| his labors on the ‘ 
and the Empire” for the purpose of putting 
the finishing hand to a work which he has en- 
titled De la Propriété: and with a view to 
, extending 


* History of the Consulate 


benefits he has presented his 
manuscript as a gift to the Society formed for 


| the publication of his history of the Consulate 


and Empire, with a charge that the copies 


| shall be widely circulated. 


| troubled times. 


[x 


| and hieroglyphies. 


The French journals have given some inter- 
esting biographical details respecting the late 


| General Duvivier, one of the gallant men who 


have been lost to France amid the recent 
When the Revolution of Feb- 
ruary broke out, the General was about  put- 
ting the finishing hand to a work on ‘* Phceni- 
cian Antiquities” which had occupied him for 


the pre vious five years, and to which his litera- 


ry friends attached ereat value. He was, it is 
said, well versed in the modern Oriental dia- 
lects, profoundly acquainted with ancient lan- 
guages, and a learned student in archeology 
Interrupted in his labors 
by the demands of the Republic, he assumed 


the functions of General-Commandant of Paris | 
| and General-in-Chief of the Garde Mobile — 
| toiling for eighteen hours a-day during three 


terrible months to meet the exigencies of his 
position. An account of his services through- 
out that fev er ish time is given ; but it is sufli- 


cient here to record that they exhausted a con- 
stitution to which sixteen hours of daily labor 
had been but as support and refreshment, — 
and that he died ere he could return to his 
Pheenician manuscripts, amid the duties of a 
far other field than that which, though a sol- 
dier, he had chosen for his field of fame. 





borhood (Rev. Mr. Smith, Monquhitter), a 


Greek Bactrian kings. 
the description given in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,” 
same monarch, in the British Museum. 





Ob. 


a curious helmet and plume. Rev. two caps, 





Eucratides reigned 181 B.C. These Bae- 





e ' 
Bactratn Cotx.— We have lately seen in |, 
the possession of an individual in this neigh- | 





ne 


small silver coin of Eueratides I., one of the | 
It ayrees exactly with | 


eee - 2 : . | 
vol. iii., p. 254, of a rare coin of the 


profile of Eueratides looking to the right, with | 


or turbans, with two palm branches, and close | 
beside them a monogram, Basileos Eucratidou. | 


trian coins were first brought under the notice | 


of the learned by the late Sir Alexander 
Burns, and created at the time a great sen- 


sation among the students of numismatology. || 
The ancient Bactria corresponded, speaking 


in general terms, to the modern Bokhara, to 
which the attention of this country has of 
late been so unpleasantly directed. It is not 
probable that an example of the coin to which 
we are alluding is to be found in many, 
of the most valuable and extensive cabinets. 
The one which has given occasion to these 


twelve other silver coins, some of which are 
also rare and curious, from a Persian, 
said that he had collected them in the interior 
of his native country. — Banffshire Journal. 





even | 


remarks was purchased in Bombay, along with | 


who | 


Tut Parent Domestic TeLeararu.—Since | 
our notice of the application of the principle | 


of the electric telegraph to domestic purposes, 
by Mr. Reid, of Birmingham, he has made 


some improvements, and extended the use of 


the instrument in hotels, taverns, tea-gardens, 


coffee and chop-houses, public companies and | 


private houses, and even in mines. The alter- 
ation is confined to the dial-plate, on which 
the specifie questions and demands are dis- 
posed in due order.— Builder 

a 


Tur most acreeapLe Maxn.— ‘“‘ The most | 





agreeable of all companions is a simple, frank 


| 

| ereatness ; one who loves life and understands | 
| the use of it ; obliging alike at all hours ; above 
| all, of a golden temper and stedfast as an an- 
chor. 

| greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
| foundest thinker. 





eSSING. 


man, without any pretensions to an offensive | 


For such a one we gladly exchange the | 





j 
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{| SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


For the Daguerreotype. 


Eurnanasy; or Happy Talk towards the | 


| end of Life. 
of ‘* Martyria,”’ ‘* Christianity the Deliverance 
of the Soul, and its Life.” Boston: Crosby 
| & Nichols. 15mo. pp. 478. 
We had heard this volume so highly spoken 
of, that we sat down to its perusal prepared for 


By William Mountford, author | 


] 


} 


a disappointment ; but before we had read | 


many pages, that feeling gave way to one of in- 
tense enjoyment and delight. A glorious sub- 
ject, the immortal life of the soul of man, is 
here treated of; and the ideas are so pure and 
fresh, the language is so simply noble and 


eloquent, and so free from the affectation | 


which mars the writings of some of the most 


original thinkers, that in reading it one seems | 


to hear the voice of nature herself; to be sit- 
ting on the seashore after the fatigue of a 
busy day, while the cool breeze of heaven is 


fanning the flushed cheek, and refreshing the | 


weary spirit. We can bestow no higher 
praise than to say that in reading the book we 

were at almost every page reminded of Words- 
worth. Our limits will not admit of any 
thing like an outline of the contents, but 
we cannot resist the temptation of extracting 
one or two passages, selected, not because they 
are the most beautiful, but because they are 
most easily separated from the context. 


“Tt is impossible that you could think of the 
future life, in the same way as you could think 
of to-morrow. In regard to the manner of the 
life to come, you can only say, that it will be a 
spiritual world, a world of spirits. But of the 
way of the present life, a thousand things might 
be said. It is sleeping and waking ; it is ‘good 
night,’ on going to bed, and ‘ good morning,’ on 
getting up; it is to wonder what the day will 
bring forth ; it is sunshine and gloominess ; it is 
rain on the window, as one sits by the fire : it is 
to walk in the garden, and see the flowers open, 
and hear the birds sing; it is to have the post- 

_man bring letters; it is to have news from east, 
| west, north, and south; it is to read old books, 
, and new books; it is to see pictures, and hear 
_ music ; it is to have Sunday ; it is to pray with 
a family, morning and evening; itis to sit in the 
twilight, and meditate ; it is to be well, and some- 
| times to be ill; it is to have business to do, and 
to do it; it is to have breakfast, and dinner, and 
tea; it is to belong to a town, and to have neigh- 
_ bours, and to be one in acircle of acquaintance ; 
itis to have friends to love one; it is to have 
sight of dear old faces; and withsome men it is 
_to be kissed daily by the same loving lips, for 
fifty years ; and it is to know themselves thought 
|| of many times a day, in many places, by children, 


|| and grandchildren, and many friends.” p. 50. 


are 











“ And holier and sublimer all objects grow, 
with the growing holiness of the beholders. 
Rivers there are, the Yarrow, the Otter, the Se- 
vern, and others, that make unearthly music in 
their ripplings, since they have been sung of by 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Milton. And 
there are birds that died long ago, and yet that 


are living on still: the cuckoo of Logan’s hear- | 
ing, the stormy petrel, and the horned owl of | 


Barry Cornwall's poems, and the skylark which 
the Ettrick shepherd heard singing :— 
‘OQ, my love that is bonny, and young, and chaste, 
As sweetly she sits in her mossy nest.” 

* * * “(, Thad forgotten Shelley’s poem on 
the Sensitive Plant! It is a wonderful poem. 
In the beginning of it, there are flowers—a gar- 
den full of them, that will live forever. I have 
now blossoms in my eye, but they will be 
withered to-morrow; but in my mind’s eye, I 
have flowers that Skelley has shown me, and 
they are unfading. And why are they ? 
cause some little the meaning of them—what is, 
as it were, the meaning of them—has been 
shown to my soul. There is the lily, and there 
is the hyacinth :— 

‘* And the rose, like a nymph, to the bath address’d, 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till, fold after fold to the fainting air, 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare.” 

p. 326. 

One of the great charms of Euthanasy is 
the intimate knowledge which the author pos- 
sesses of the whole range of English litera- 
ture, the exquisite felicity with which he intro- 
duces quotations, and the just appreciation 
which he has of their beauties. We will con- 
clude our notice with a brief extract illustra- 
tive of this fact : 


“ And next after early baptism in the name of 
Jesus Christ, I thank God for my mother- 
tongue’s having been English ; for by this I was 
made heir to the mind of Shakspeare ; owner of 
a key to the treasure-house of Locke’s thought ; 
one acquainted with Sir Thomas Browne’s 
worth and oddity ; free of a church-sitting un- 
der Isaac Barrow; a fishing companion of 
Isaac Walton’s; and one to differ from poe 
Ken, and yet to love him. * * * I thin 
it much that I have lived in some of the riper 
years of Wordsworth, and Thomas Carlyle, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. _ It is nota little to have 
learned what it is that Orville Dewey preaches. 
It is something, too, that I have been a reader 
of Alfred Tennyson, and that, from over the 
Atlantic, I have heard Longfellow sing his bal- 
lads. And it is as though I could die more con- 
fident of not being forgotten before God, for 
having been of the same generation with John 
Foster and Thomas Arnold and Henry Ware.” 
p- 104. 


Be- | 
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46 Short Reviews 

Prixciptes or Zobrocy : Teaching the | 
Structure, Development, Distribution, and 











and Notices. 





Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, 
living and extinct; with Numerous Illustra- 


tions. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 
Part I. Comparative Physiology. By Louis 


Agassiz and Augustus A. Gould.—Boston : 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington 
street, 1848. 

We first gave to this volume a cursory ex- 
amination, but were led by its absorbing in- | 
terest to a careful perusal, and yet again to its | 
re-perusal and examination ; and rose from the 
rich treat it afforded, with something at least 
of the feeling that prompted the exclamation 
of one who had contemplated the wonderful 
works of God in the displays of his wisdom, 
power and goodness, in the scenes above us, | 
‘* An undeyout astronomer is mad.” Not | 
only do we read lessons that are well calculat- | 
ed to inspire adoring views of Deity, in the 
heavens; but in all nature instruction and 
most profitable teachings are before us. True 
science is indeed a friend to religion — the 
hand-maid of devotion. Geology, as a science | 
understood, never contravenes, but is always | 
corroborative of the scripture account of the 
creation ; and that science so nearly allied 
to it, which the volume in review illustrates, 
will be found, by the aid of the judicious 
arrangement and learning of the treatise, to 
be full of wholesome interest, making us famil- 
iar with the very ideas of the Creator — the 
plan of God himself. 

In this department of Natural History there 
has hitherto been a deficiency which the work 
before us well supplies. It is, as it professes 
to he, an ‘epitome of the leading principles | 
of the science of Zoblogy as deduced from the 
present state of knowledge, so illustrated as to | 
be intelligible to the beginning student.”’ It is | 
simple, easily understood, multum in parvo, 
and skilfully adapted to its design. It should 
be read, aye, studied by all. Let it become 
a text-book in our schools, male and female, 
as well as colleges. It is admirably con- 
ceived, and handsomely printed, furnished 
with all the cuts necessary fully to illustrate 
the subjects. The present Volume is Part I, 
devoted to Comparative Physiology, and in its 
department is complete. 

The souree from which it emanates is suffi- 
cient to create in the mind of every student 
of Natural Science a desire to avail himself of 
its advantages. Prof. Agassiz has a reputation 
that needs no comment where science is known. 
Dr. Gould, his associate in the exeeution of 
this admirable work, is also well known as one 
of our most eminent naturalists. It will do 





much to create a thirst for knowledge ; much 








B 


to cherish a taste for the study of Natural 


History, opening a comparatively new field to | 


the investigations of the youthful mind, and 
affording pleasure and instruction to all. 
Mopern Frencu 
Raymond de Vericour. 
By William 8. 
Gould, Kendall, 


Lireratune: By L. 

Revised, with Notes. 
Chase, A. M. Boston : 
and Lineoln. 


It is at first sight a somewhat surprising | 


fact, that, although the French language is 


far more extensively studied among us than || 
| the German, we yet know far less of the liter- 


ature of France, than we do of that of Ger- 
many. There are thousands of persons who 
have acquired a smattering of French, and 


| who are yet searcely able to name a single 


French author, except, perhaps, the compiler 
of the Grammar in which they have been 
doomed to study ; and these same persons, 


though they are wholly ignorant of German, 


are familiar with the names of the principal 


_ writers of Germany, and even with translations 


of their works. 


Much of this ignorance is undoubtedly due | 


toa difference in popular taste. Somehow or 
other, an Anglo-Saxon cannot think and feel 


dike a Frenchman; and ean therefore take no 


delight in a vast majority of the works, which 
in France are lauded to the skies. 
tragedy appears to us to be fustian, and French 
poetry trash. And on this point there exists 
perfect reciprocity ; even Shakspeare has no 
admirers in France. 
to be made, it is in favor of the novelists 
of both countries. 


A French 


We are however foreed to acknowledge that 


there are some departments of literature, in 


/which France has achieved a proud preémi- 


nence. These are philosophical history and 
the physical and political sciences. It is a 
misfortune that there is not among us a far 
more extensive knowledge of the many valu- 
able books upon these subjects, which have 


issued from the French press, and we are glad | 


to see that the work before us contains brief 
but judicious remarks upon many of the more 
important among them. Even those who are 
incapacitated from perusing the books in ques- 
tion, will thus be able to gain some insight 
into the workings of the French mind. With- 
out such an insight, the events which are at 
this moment passing in France are utterly 
unintelligible. There is a war of opinions 
raging ;— hushed indeed for the moment by 
the despotism of the sword, but sooner or later 
to burst forth with tenfold fury ;— the true 
nature of which can only be understood by 
those who have some knowledge of the writ- 
ings in which these opinions are promulgated. 





| 





If there is an exception || 
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The present dictator of France is a soldier ; 
but power is even now escaping from his grasp, 
and then it will once more hecome the object 
of contention between the Thiers, the Lamar- 


the other master-minds of France, whose 
names and deeds are to be found not in the 
annals of the battle-field, but on the title-pages 
of books. 





we have stated, a misfortune ; and we therefore 


and valuable aeqnisition. 
The notes of the American editor add very 
| much to the interest of the work, although, in 


his views. We dissent, for instance, from the 
judgment which he forms of Paul de Kock, 
whom he calls the Smollet of France, and 
fully coincide in the opinion of M. de Veri- 
cour, who with more justice compares him to 


Ignorance on these points is, as | 


hail the present volume as a most opportune | 


new books ; but a little reflection brought us 
to a different mind. The history of music, 
from the earliest times, furnishes an uninter- 





_ rupted succession of testimony to its influence 
tines, the Louis Blanes, the Cabets, and all | 


in soothing the evil passions, animating the af- 
fections, and refining the senses, as well as 
contributing to devotion. 
and ancient profane history, as also the writ- 
ings of modern times, unite in commending 


| its influence. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, music was in 


As 


general use from the time of Moses. 


| when creation was launched from its mighty 
| Maker’s hand, ‘* the morning stars sang to- 
some instances, we are compelled to differ from 


gether, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy,” so, it would seem that this primeval 
practice was early imitated by man. In their 


religious services, in their public and private 


Dickens, and thinks ‘+ Oliver Twist and Nich- | 


olas Nickleby superior to anything Paul de 
Kock ever wrote.” 





Tue Frencu Revoivrions, from 1789 to 
Is48. By T. W. Redhead. In three Vols. 
' Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lineoln. 1848. 


the history of the French Revolution under 
Louis XVI. is now, if possible, heightened by 
the recent occurrence of events, which if they 
do not rival the seenes then enacted in gran- 
deur or in atrocity, are of equal importance in 
their bearing upon the social and political con- 
dition of Europe. The author of the work 
before us has performed his task with ability 
and impartiality, and has evidently spared no 
pains in consulting the best authorities for the 
facts which he narrates. The work is written 
in a simple, but vigorous, style ; though here 
and there'a gallicism has crept in, as, p. 290, 
‘he was decerned a public funeral.” We 
can cordially recommend it as, on the whole, 
better caleulated to meet the wants of the 
| generality of readers, than any other work on 
| the same subject. 





Tur Natronat Psatmist: a Collection of | 


‘| the most popular and useful Psalm and Hymn 


| 


| whole forming a most complete Manual of 
qa . ; a ' . 
'| Church Music, for Choirs, Congregations, 


‘| Tunes, together with a great variety of new | 
‘| Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, and Chants, the | 


rejoicings, at their feasts, and in their mourn- 
ings, among the Hebrews, music ever found a 
distinguished place. In these performances, 
both sexes bore a part, as did legislators, and 
prophets, judges, and kings. 


Hence, both social | 


— ————— |] 



















To the practice and influence of music, in | 


the early ages both of Greece and Rome, his- 
tory bears witness most decidedly. Among 


the ancient Greeks, music and poetry, for a 
The strong interest felt by every reader in | 


| ners. 


long period, constituted an important part of 
national education, and were the grand medium 
of instruction in policy, morality, and virtue. 
Their youth were made familiar with lyre and 
song, as an appropriate recreation and import- 
ant discipline, tending to all that is amiable, 


ennobling, and praiseworthy in mind and man- | 


The statesman, the warrior, the man of 
general science, and the bard, were alike in- 
terested in the exercise ; whilst the priest re- 
garded music as an important part of the 
religious service of their heathen rites. And 
although musie seems to have been less under- 


| stood and refined, among the ancient, than even 


|| Singing Schools, and Musical Associations. | 


| By Lowell Mason and George James Webb. 
| Boston : Tappan, Whittemore & Mason. 
When we first took up this collection, it did 
not appear to us to fall within our province, as 
conductors of a Miscellany of Literature and 
Science, to give it a place in our notices of 











in the fabulous ages of Greece, yet as the arts 
and sciences advanced, their melody and song 
improved. 

Passing by other periods of English history, 
it may be remarked that Alfred the Great, 
himself excelling in the science, founded a 
Professorship of Music at Oxford. Great en- 
couragement was given to the art, and music 
was considered an important part of polite 
education. Henry VILL. was skilled in musie, 
as was also Wolsey, and others of the royal 
family and nobility. Edward VI., Mary, and 
Klizabeth, were all practical musicians, and 
cherished great fondness for the musical art. 
Charles IL. was distinguished for his musical 
taste, and as a patron of social music, lending 
his best influence for itsimprovement. It was 
formerly required by one of the English Col- 








leges, that those who would aspire to a fellow- 
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| ship, should, to a certain degree, be proficients 
_ in the art of music ; the statutes directing that 


_ have generally been most advanced where social 


|| ly coming again into use among nearly all the,| There are several among them, which remind 
, Various denominations into which Christendom 


| lection under review, the renewed effort of one 
{| who has been so assiduous in the e 


~ 


So 


Contents. 








| Dr. Lyons has made no mean addition to 
_ the sacred minstrelsy of America, and we infer 
from the fact, that the little volume before us 
has already reached a third edition, that his 
poetical talents are justly appreciated by a large 
circle of admirers. The ‘ Christian Songs’ = 
do not equal the ‘‘ Christian’ Year” or the 
‘** Cathedral ”’ in the fulness of the meaning or 
the sublimity of the ideas; but they alws ays 
contain pleasing and chastened sentimerits, and 
the versification is smooth and harmonious. 


such shall be ‘‘ bene nati, bene vestiti, et me- 
dioeriter docti tn plano cantu.” And, without 
enumerating more instances, it may be safely 
remarked, that the interests of true religion 


music has been most esteemed and cultivated. 

It isa good omen that the style of music 
which has been cherished and most approved 
in the best days of Christianity, is now gradual- 


us of Mrs. Hemans. | 
is divided ; and we are glad to see, in the Col- a 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT—Ovr LATE PusBLisuers. 
In commencing our 3d volume, under new 
arrangements, we have, as was anticipated in 
the concluding article of the last volume, taken | 
leave of the former publishers. We desire, on | 
the occasion, to say a few words in explana- | 
tion and acknowledgment. 
The editors have hitherto been sole propri- | 
etors of the Daguerreotype; but, believing | 
that the best interests of a periodical are most | 
permanently secured by the publisher having 
an interest in it beyond the agency of publica- | 
tion, and from the nature of the business of 
the former’publishers, it being impracticable for 
them to give to the work that attention which 
it requires, we have made the arrangements | 
already announced. In parting from Messrs. || 
Tappan, Wuirremore & Mason, we would || 
express the obligations which our intercourse 1 
with these gentlemen has imposed. Their i 
kindness, courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing || 
in all our acquaintance with them, will be 
gratefully remembered, and entitles them to | 
arrangement, are in keeping with the design ; | our high respect. May the success of their || 
and the Collection will, without doubt, receive | extensive and increasing business, which | 
extensive patronage. a them among the foremost of the pub- |, 
ishing and bookselling houses in our country, | 

be equal to their merits. Their store, it is 
almost needless to say, is at 114 Washington — 








cause, and 
has devoted so large a portion of his time and 
talents to the improvement of sacred music 
(Lowett Mason, than whom it is doubted 
if any person in this country has rendered to 
the department of sacred music more impor- 
tant service), with so efficient a coadjutor as 
J. Wenn. We take pleasure too in wit- 
nessing in this effort the prominence which is 
given to the Gregorian style — the plain song 
so well adapted to the union of choir and con- 
gregation, as well as beautiful, effective, and 
especially appropriate to public worship, — 
in preference to the miserable minstrelsy 
which has so much prevailed in modern times. | 
The Collection contains a large proportion of | 
the best tunes and chants that were ever | 
written. The preface we have read et 
| 
| 
| 


much pleasure and entire approbation. It 
bears the impress of sound judgment, ex- 
cellent taste, and erudition. The Instructions 
in the Elements of vocal music, and the whole 





Curistran Sones. By the Rev. James 
Gilborne Lyons, LL.D. Third Edition, with 





Additions. Philadelphia: George 8. Apple- | street. | 
ton. 1848. ! 
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